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TEKMMS: 


WITH SOME WHITE HYACINTHS IN 
WINTER. 

10 to my sweet for me, flowers, and repeat for me 
( ¥ Ail that my heart would cry out o’er the waste to her. 
Pause in the valley pot; on the hill dally not; 

Winged with my love and my longing, oh, haste to her! 


Ring your white bells for her!—(nét any konells for her!)— 
Chimes that are fragrant and rich in their rarity. 

Bid her be leal to me, loyal as steel to me; 
Bid her have faith in me; bid her have charity! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


GRAY SUPERSTITIONS. 

TY\HERE are remnants of superstition among us yet, 

| which show from. what depths we have ascended, 
and tell a sad story of the old blind reliance on un- 
known forces in the long struggle of life. Some of 
us preserve them still, from habit, because our grand- 
mothers and grandaunts did, or for the supposed po- 
etry in their tradition, or from fear that possibly, 
after all, there may be some shred of truth in them. 
They are habits and notions, too, which none of us 
for a moment suppose to be connected with paganism 
or the practice of pagan rites, which those who obey 
them do so with an idea that they are auld-wife affairs, 
and that the obedience is in deference to the possibly 
superior knowledge of the by-gone generation that 
established them. Thus, when we regret that we did 
not see the moon over our right shoulder, we are 
heeding a fragment of old Babylonish custom in the 
worship of that satellite as representative of deity—as 
our children are probably doing in their play of the 
‘*One-horned Lady,” who was none other than the 
great goddess Astarte herself, and was quite enough 
to frighten them out of it, did they only know about 
it. If bowing and courtesying to the moon, and ali the 
other lunar and lunatic observances, were in force 
throughout the universe, how busy it would keep 
those people of other planets where all the time there 
is a sky full of moons rising and setting! 

When we spill the salt, and throw some of it be- 
hind us to avert a quarrel, it is not only in recogni- 
tion of the fact that familiarity breeds quarrels, but 
of the older sacrificial use of salt—the sense of the 
sacredness of salt that made it necessary to provide 
the corpse with it when the soul sét out on its long 
journey; salt which had such sanctity that even the 
enemy was sacred who had tasted one’s salt. 

When we sit by the open wood fire and there comes 
the soft crepitation of little crackling flames, and 
some one says there is going to be snow, we do not 
remember that once there was.divination by fire— 
divination of which there is also an illustration in 
the murmuring and spluttering of the two apples 
of two lovers, the jumping of two nuts in the coals, 
and which is still taught by the ghastly vision of 
the winding-sheet in a guttering candle, or the more 
cheerful coming of a letter there. 

When we eat a doughnut we do not understand 
that we are breaking a cake which was made with 
its hole in the centre to put on the tips of the oxen’s 
horns, when, if they tossed it off, good harvests were 
to be expected, and if they kept it on, then only 
blight and famine 

The ancient custom of whirling the teacup and 
telling fortunes by the dregs, seeing a kiss here, a 
ring there, clear sky, or tears, is now known as a 
part of the old divination which even the more 
enlightened of the heathen ridiculed; the notion of 
disaster with thirteen at table has been exploded 
long ago; the idea that Friday is a day of ill luck, 
that any of God's days can be days of ill luck, 
ranks one adhering to it as among the low and ig- 
norant. That one must not trim one’s nails on Sun- 
day, lest one do something one is ashamed of before 
the next Sunday; that the scissors dropping into the 
floor, instead of wpon it, announce a coming guest; 
that the rocking of an empty chair gives spiritual 
warnings: that the baying of a dog at night, the 
breaking of a looking-glass, the putting on of an- 
other's crape, all prophesy death—the belief in these 
and kindred superstitions, and the expression or ex- 
ercise of such belief, gives one a low caste, and is no 
longer to be indulged in with safety by those ambi- 
tious of social correctness and elegance. Enligliten- 
ment has gone too far in these days for those desir- 
ing its extension to subject themselves to the idleness 
of a beliefin any possible power over us inherent in 
any combination of inanimate substances. We have 
come eut into the light, and left the bats and owls 
and creeping things of night behind us. We cannot 

be hampered by those who persist in looking back 
and lingering over such dust and ashes; we drop 
their hands and go on. It has become, by the edict 
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not only of Christian faith, but even of gay society, 
an evidence of vulgar breeding, both inadmissible 
and impossible, to give any more heed than we should 
to objects of curiosity to these notions and fancies 
which are in amount the creed of the ignorant bel- 
dams of dark ages. These useless and depraving 
things must all go together into the caldron where 
the sisters of the blasted heath performed their in- 
cantations, belonging to the legends of dark history 
and unhappy ages, and be allowed to bear no rela- 
tion whatever to the sweetness and light of our own 
fortunate days, and those more fortunate, perhaps, to 
come. 


THE HOME SIDE OF VON MOLTKE.* 
F making many books there is no end, was the saying of 
the wisest of men ages ago. The making of books in 
eur period far exceeds anything of which Solomon could 
have dreamed, and to the lover of books this fact brings a 
constant joy, the only danger being that some delightful 
volume may escape his notice, while he spends precious time 
on others of inferior charm and interest. 

To the student of human nature biography always pre- 
sents an irresistible appeal. There ate people who peruse 
not only human nature, but history and geography and 
science, in the pages which describe the lives of men. No 
life, however obscure and uneventful, but has its passages of 
tragedy or comedy, its hours on the heights or in the depths, 
and therefore its claims to be treated with respect by other 
lives. Formerly there obtained a stilted and perhaps affect- 
ed way of writing “‘ memoirs,” which robbed their subjects 
of individuality, and gave them the effect of masquerading 
in garments that were palpable misfits; but the day of such 
dreariness has gone by, and we now find biographical writ- 
ing of the best order at once a picture-gallery where we see 
the chief personages of a period accurately painted and su- 
perbly posed, or else a charming reception where we have 
glimpses of the most piquant and beautiful characters in 
the intimacy of household and friendly life. 

The letters of Von Moltke to his mother and brothers are 
of this latter type. They portray a great man, as he appear 
ed to his own people, and as his family knew him. That 
Helmuth von Moltke was great in field and camp, wise in 
statecraft, a magnificent and impressive figure as he dictated 
terms, arranged campaigns, and took a hand generally in 
European politics and diplomacy, is a matter of history. No 
name looms up in larger light on the canvas of contempo- 
rary fame. 

But the home side of Von Moltke reveals the genial, noble, 
and yet simple nature of the man in a fashion which capti- 
vates the reader. We fall in love with the true gentleman, 
the loyal kinsman, the devoted son. We should like to 
have met him. We find a rich treat in reading his letters, 
extending as they do over many years. The first to the dear 
mother is dated in 1823; the last in the volume, addressed to 
his brother Ludwig, is inscribed 1888. The mother, who 
impressed her own nobility of soul and her distinct honesty 
and ability on her sons, was a woman of splendid endow- 
ments and great attractiveness. She was the friend of her 
sons in their manhood, as she had been their teacher and 
counsellor in earlier days. 

Field-Marshal von Moltke wielded the pen of a sparkling 
letter-writer from his youth up. Every little detail is told— 
incidents, episodes, comments on people and events, all 
frank and often nafve. The spirited descriptions of life in 
Constantinople from 1835 to 1837 are full of the romance 
of the East. Bright, gossipy, affectionate, droll, and loyal 
to the dear ones of heart and hearth, these homely records 
are a valuable contribution to literature. The mechanical 
part of the book, its thick paper, wide margins, large type, 
and fine binding, appropriately set off the contents; and the 
illustrations, comprising portraits of the several persons most 
intimately concerned, views of castles and parks, and of 
tasteful drawing-rooms and other interiors, add the last touch 
to a thoroughly satisfactory volume. 

* Letters of Field-Marshal Count Helmuth von Moltke to his Mother and 


his Brothers. Translated by Clara Bell and Henry W. Fischer, with Llus- 
trations. Harper & Brothers, New York. $8 00. 


THE LOAN EXHIBITION. 


KNOW nothing to 

liken it to, the im- 
pression a gallery of 
old masters makes 
upon the mind. One 
realizes suddenly for 
one’s self what those 
have attempted who 
out of the past have 


AM Healer for Ioillor 
created in poetry or 
dreams a realm in 


which the men and women of history and story, the lovers 
loved by all the world, the heroes, the children of sorrows, 
the radiant knights of song, are made to live and move and 
have their being. For canvases in such a gallery cease to 
be pictures. One feels one’s self among realities, among in- 
dividuals, on intimate speaking terms with most of them, 
drawn or repelled by the same subtle laws of sympathy that 
draw or repel us in actual life. 

Into such a gallery one is not often permitted to enter in 
this country, but it was in such a one that Miss Van Auken, 
the little girl (Major Clendennin’s niece) with the roses in 
her belt, Professor Prodgers, and I found ourselves this 
afternoon. For the walls of the Fine Arts Building are 
again hung with pictures, the rooms filled with treasures— 
a loan exhibition opened, in fact—with which we have had 
few things, or none, to compare. Here are Turners, Gains- 
boroughs, Reynoldses, Stuarts, Rousseaus, Millets, Monets, 
a Fortuny, all breeze and dazzling sunshine. Here are fans 
and rare silver, fine potteries, hangings, bronzes, swords, 
antique groups and vases, gathered bon every private col- 
lection here and in Canada. We walked about for hours, 














or sat still and looked, and walked again. 
142 


“How good it seems,” said Miss Van Auken, 
where you can recognize old friends, or see those in the flesh, 
it almost seems, whom you have only met in prints before 
or read about in the life of some master, and now to know 
Soe renee hem eae Oe ere. not just studies in color 
or effects in shade, but people you can talk to and 
want to touch! It’s so much nicer than seeing the work of 
new men and being expected to say so 

:- Y” said the little with the roses, ‘‘I 
never have to say anything. I’m always afraid to 
pictures; it irritates people so who know if you say 
ane SS . My aunt’s husband is an artist, and he tu 
round quickly, with his palette in his hand, and looks ag. 
gers under his bushy eyebrows, scaring you to death, 

ou say something about the color when he has been work- 
ing over the form. The only thing to do before one of his 
— is to keep perfectly still for — a minute or more, 
ooking steadily at the canvas, and then, taking a deep lon 
breath, half like a sigh, turn your head toward him, ont 
= it, say, ‘Ah, yes!’ as if it all were beyond words. 
That P eases him so he always turns around and explains 
the picture to you. For though my uncle may think you 
know nothing about art, he likes you to like his.” 

We were standing, as she spoke, by French’s splendid 
figure of the Republic, in the Vanderbilt gallery. Pro- 
fessor, tall as he was, could hardly, I think, have touched 
the knees. He smiled at the little girl, and looking about, 
said to us: “I confess I have not thought so much of the 
pictures to-day as of the public disinterested spirit of these 
gentlemen who have brought this collection together, men 
who have worked to make the building what it was, and 
then left nothing since undone to carry the whole spirit of 
the institution to its best and noblest expression. The jude- 
ment and the skill represented in the selection are but a 
small part of it; there is the labor, of which the public never 
dreams, the letters, the journeys, the all-night session over 
hangings and arrangement—a labor which if successful 
wipes out its own record of sewer | detail work, and 
which if unsuccessful counts for nothing but its own defeat.” 

We talked but little after that. On Mrs. Van Twiller’s 
front steps, when we reached there, we met the fluffy little 
woman whose name I always forget. I wish I could have 
seen her talk, as I know she did, to Major Clendennin, and 
try her palmistry ou him, and then have heard his big light- 
hearted laughter, blowing all the clouds of her flattering 
incense away. 
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WOMEN AND MEN. 
“THE GOSSIP’S MANUAL.” 


Wiss. in the year 1819, Mrs. Emma Willard published 
her Address to the Public, including a ‘** Plan for Im- 
proving Female Education,” and established her school, un- 
der State patronage, at Waterford, New York, she laid the 
foundation upon which every woman's cellege or coeduca- 
tional college may now be said to rest. It could hardly 
have been expected, however, that one of the most cordial 
of her responses would have come, within five years, from 
the very State whose early Governor had expressed a hope 
that it would never establish any public schools—the State 
of Virginia. Yet I do not know any early echo of Mrs. 
Willard’s opinions—if, indeed, it was an echo of them, and 
not an original opinion—more emphatic than may be found 
in a quaint little volume first printed at Richmond, Virginia, 
in ise, and entitled Lectures on Female Education, and far- 
ther described as ‘*A Course Delivered to Mrs. Garnett’s 
Pupils at Elmwood, Essex County, Virginia, by James M. 
Garnett.” It is a volume that has eluded Allibone—or at 
least his early editions—nor does the worthy Mr. Garnett’s 
name appear in the biographical dictionaries ; but be surely 
deserves well of all women for the cordiality with which be 
advocated the education of women at a time when it still 
needed friends. 

Even on grounds of general education, the book should 
not pass into oblivion. For instance, he condemns strongly 
the principle of emulation, which was at that day the main 
reliance in schools. In all the schools he has known, he de- 
clares, ‘‘ he never saw a solitary instance of emulation which 
could with any a be called ‘ generous,’ ” and declares 
that ‘‘ nothing but the boxing and flogging process can be 
worse than this poisoning the heart in order to enlighten and 
store the mind.” But it is when he comes to consider the 
mental training of women that he shows himself most en- 
lightened. ** The calumniators of your sex,” he says, “ have 
so long and so often imputed to you fickleness, petulance, 
want of perseverance, and incapacity for close study and 
scientific acquirement as peculiar characteristics, that some 
ladies seem actually to have been persuaded the imputation 
was true.” Indeed, he points out that some even regard 
these very weaknesses as feminine prettinesses and graces. 
‘* But you may rest well assured, my young friends,” he pro- 
ceeds to say, ‘‘ that there is no imaginable reason for think- 
ing any of those mental qualifications which are most praise- 
worthy in our sex either censurable or unattainable in yours. 
The divine author of our being can never have designed that 
faults in one sex should be virtues in the other, nor that 
mental perfection in man should be mental imperfection in 
woman.” These were the just and manly views proclaimed 
by this Virginian in 1824; and it is pleasant to notice that 
his book went through three editions in two years, and won 
the applause of Chief Justice Marshall, of William Wirt, 
and of De Witt Clinton, of New York—the latter having 
been the chief promoter of Mrs. Willard’s enterprise. 

It is to be feared, however, that some readers of a frivolous 
mind may pass by the lectures which mainly occupy this 
little book, and may be more attracted by the ver 

ndix, which bears the name of “The Gossip’s Manual.” 

his is a series of short papers which William Wirt, in his 
prefatory letter, calls ‘a good piece of irony in the manner 
of Swift,” and which certainly has a flavor of humor such as 
no one, savé Franklin, had yet brought into our rather pro- 
saic and didactic early literature. The suthor's rules on 
ossip are, he declares, ‘‘the well-earme.. :ruit of thirty or 
orty years’ close and delighted attention to the practice of 
some of the greatest masters and mistresses of the gossi 
ing art which this or any other country probably produced.’ 
And he gives us frankly the background of this early train 
ing in describing the routine of that courteous and hospita 
ble but somewhat inert society in which he had been reared 
nearly a century ago. ‘‘ Whereas the rural life of Virgin. 
ians is characterized by such a wearisome sameness—b. 
such a humdrum, as it were, state of existence—that top 
ing much degree of interest very rarely oecur, if mat- 
ters are left to go on in the usual way, with much eating at 
drinking on the one hand, and but little work on the other, 
let it be the true Gossip’s special duty and business to p 
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and comfort. To effect this, nothing more is than 
to inform each neighbor, under the strictest injunction of 
secrecy, that all the rest dislike and slander them.” This 
delusion, he thinks, may go round for half a year if well 
handled; it can then be easily explained on the groundof iu- 
nocent mistake, and all will like each other the better for a 
little fancied injustice. All will have been saved, mean- 
while, ‘‘ from those horrible bores to a country life, silence 
and self-communion.” 

This is certainly very good fooling, and applicable to all 
‘atitudes. As Mr. Charles Francis Adams has well shown 
in a recent —. the pos life of all parts of America 
was extremely dull seventy-five or a hundred years ago. 
And when we consider how needful seems the resort to 

ip, even in these days of varied electric intelligence, it 
is plain that it must have been yet more essential as a solace 
in earlier times. As to details of method, the author’s hints 
on gossip are equally good. The first essential is continued 
practice; the ambitious Gossip “‘ must talk to herself if she 
can find no other auditor”; “ the fire must never go down.” 
Then she must know how to employ all material; the death 
of a canary-bird, with proper rapidity and proper gesture, 
can be made as available for social purposes as that of your 
friend’s favorite child. It is a great mistake, the writer 
points out, to wait till others have done before you begin to 
speak, for there may occur some interruption, and you may 
never have opportunity to speak atall. Asa rule, do not 
encourage conversation on the good qualities of your friends, 
for these afford but scanty material; and do not be too ex- 
plicit in discussing their bad qualities, for this takes too little 
time, whereas innuendoes and side attacks are inexhaustible, 
and ‘‘soon make as many inroads upon the best-fortified 
characters as there can be changes rung tpon a full set of 
bells.” Always have at least some color of truth in what 
you say, for the sake of probability, and then you can vary 
the shading to suit the occasion. *‘ Never suffer a good tale 
of scandal to die in your hands, but pass it to your next 
neighbor with the rapidity of an expert hand going through 
the manual exercise.” A truly skilful Gossip, indeed, will 
by no means be regarded as an enemy, but rather as a uni- 
versal friend, since ‘‘nothing short of the most diffusive 
philanthropy ” can keep them so constantly busy. The re- 
sult of- their labors will be to keep the whole community 
alive and animated, whereas but for the benevolence of the 
Gossips there would occur ‘‘ such a deathlike repose of the 
spirits, the body, and the soul as would endanger the bury- 
ing of all in one universal, uninterrupted, stupefying, and 
profound silence.” To guard against such a calamity the 
Gossip’s Manual of this humorous old Virginia gentleman 
might well bear reprinting. T. W. H. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING BONNETS AND HATS. 


EW bonnets for spring are extremely small capotes with 

long ears that point down each side of the Greek-knot- 
ted hair. Toques are imported again, and are round rather 
than long, with fluted edges like a flower lying flatly on the 
soft hair. Many crownless little bonnets are also shown 
with pointed front on a coronet brim. Theatre bonnets are 
scarcely more than head-dresses, and as they are without 
strings, will find favor with the youngest women. 

Round hats are of medium size, and increase thence to very 
large shapes. All crowns are low. The undulating brims 
found so becoming are retained. Other brims are much 
longer at the back than any yet used, and something like an 
old-fashioned ‘‘ cape” is at the back of a nondescript affair 
that may be called a hat or a bonnet, as one chooses. A four- 
cornered hat with the brim caught up by four chouz of flow- 
ers or of velvet is one of medium size, in favor with the best 
milliners. Revolutionary and Colonial shapes are suggested 
by several hats. A novelty is the Napoleon hat with the 
front of the brim turned up in a high curve close against 
the crown. Toques are called bonnets when supplied with 
strings to be tied under the chin in a bow without ends, but 
are hats when they have no striugs. Empire bonnets with 
large flaring front are shown. The 1830 poke is imported 
also, but as it makes any woman look ten years older than 
she really is, the milliners have little faith in its success 


CHIP, AMOUR TRESS, AND STRAWS. 


Chip is the pleasantly light fabric of which most of the 
new hats are made. It comes smoothly sewed alike all over, 
or else striped by reversing the braids. It is especially sty]- 
ish in the amour or love tress made with high loops simi- 
lar to the braid which was called rice straw last summer. 
Very light colors are chosen for the entire hat, or else the 
crown is light and the brim dark, or even black, as an écru 
amour crown with a plain black chip brim. Pale blue, vio- 
let, or green hats have sometimes a black chip facing inside 
the brim. Plateaux that are to be cut in fanciful poke 
shapes, or else pleated without cutting, come in chip of all 
kinds and colors. The fancy straws in inch-wide braids are 
a mélange of color, sometimes without definite pattern, while 
others are in Scotch plaids or checks, or in the light French 
coloring of fancy basket-woven stuffs. It will be possible 
to match the colors of almost any of the new dress fabrics 
in these fancy straws, from which the purchaser is to choose, 
and the deft milliner is to sew into any one of the varied 
shapes that may be becoming. The lace straws are beauti- 
ful imitations of open-patterned guipure for the entire bon- 
net or hat, or else merely for the crown with a chip brim, 
while others reverse this, giving a lacelike brim so becoming 
near the face, and many have one or two insertions of the 
lacelike straw in an amour brim, or iu one of plain chip. 
English straws and serviceable Milans are shown for travel- 
ling use, and in shapes for elderly women. For children are 
fancy plaid straws for general wear, while for best are the 
familiar Leghorns, either bleached or unbleached—not of 
the largest unwieldy sizes—and entirely without dressing. 
Some of these are simple plateaux, while others have a low 
crown, anu». er smooth or fluted brim, Manila hats are 
shown in pale pink, green, or blue to match dresses, as well 
as in the natural écru. Some plateaux of cream chip have 
a dark brown or other colored centre to serve as a crown, 
and are caught up in two pleats at the back. These are 
braided all in one piece, or else are sewed around row after 
row. A facing of velvet comes already secured throughout 
some entire plateaux, and another fancy is a ruchelike edge 
of black amour braid on chip brims of turquoise blue, pink, 


. or green hats. 


SPRING COLORS. 


F*ench color cards have for their leading and most im- 
rtant series six shades, deepening from pale Persan, or 
ersian lilac with pink tinges, through verveine and the 
familiar Ophelia to the éminence shade now worn. To these 
are added pale mauve and évégue—the latter bishop’s purple 
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in which there is no mixture of colors, as this is reall 
the royal purple hue. Then comes the violet tint, and, 
finally, the French manufacturers, with their genius for 


nomenclature and an eye to business as well, have dubbed - 


a dark reddish-purple shade Ch ! These, with heli- 
otrope aud pansy shades, prevail in every collection of 
millinery. ‘There are no new green shades, but all those 
known to the forest and garden are present, and are made 
to combine with every other color in .the ie nature 
has done ever since flowers were created. ew light 
blues are tinged with gray, as in mili blues, and matelot 
remains the familiar navy blue, which looks coolest of all 
dark colors. Pink shades are the palest rose and azalea, or 
else they are made a purple in hue, and are called 
Trianon and Lavalliére. Hortensia pink is a deep clear 
shade, and geranium is too familiar to need description. 
Sefiora is a light Spanish red, while other red shades are 
dull and dark. The browns are numerous, but not new, 
and the same is true of the yellows, from delicate straw-color 
to the deepest Castille. Almost a third of the colors shown 
are the violet-purple and nm shades, which at present 
promise to meet with favor for still another season. 


NEW GARNITURE. 


For trimming the new bonnets and hats are flowers without 
stint, huge aigrettes, the Alsacian bow of accordion velvet, 
of lace, of jet, guipure, and chip, with much jet and gold, 
and Byzantine ornaments of jewels of all colors. The per- 
envial violet is clustered with green palm leaves that stand 
upward in two or three high points and in lower loops about 
the flowers. Hyacinths also repeat the pinkish-mauve 
shades, and with lilacs in aigrette shape are as large as 
life, and almost as natural. Mistletoe boughs, most oddly 
branched, are in favor now in Paris, and are imported for 
spring hats. What is called a Salammbo coronet comes in 
various flowers, and consists of a broad face trimming of 
thickly massed blossoms, from which point out like donkey’s 
ears two branches, starting from the middle and stiff in line 
instead of curving. The ~—_— monture is two pyramids 
of blossoms poking forward from the back amid a thick 
base of greens. Palm leaves are tied in bow-knots and are 
of natural color, or else dyed to match the flowers branched 
with them. Pine is a favorite green, and even pea-pods are 
among fanciful French clusters. Purplish-red roses with 
petals of velvet form chouz that come in both light and dark 
shades. 

Pleated velvet Alsacian bows of great size, with a strass 
buckle in the strap, are on both hats and bonnets for the 
early spring. There are also accordion pleatings for forming 
choux, wd for covering or facing brims brought in suitable 
widths and lengths. Lace Alsacian bows will appear later, 
and, indeed, a column could be written on the various 
materials in which this huge bow appears. Those of lace 
straw and of gold guipure are very effective, and nothing 
can be prettier than the jet and jewelled bows in rich 
Byzantine coloring. Barbes of guipure-patterned straw are 
ready to be made into bows, and those of gold guipure lace 
or passementerie are made up as they are to be used. But- 
terflies, dragon-flies, and bats’ wings come in jet, in gold, and 
in Byzantine jewels, shaped with a suggestion of Alsacian 
trimmings. The jet bows are already popular, and will be 
worn throughout the spring. 


DRESS BONNETS. 


For the theatre and for afternoon are dress bonnets of 
small size, though long on the sides, made of jet mixed with 
colored stones, ag amet sts with jet, emeralds, or topazes of 
large sizes in the half-ball cabochon shape, or else with pearls 
of creamy hue, or of the many colors in which real pearls 
are now found. Pear-shaped pieces of jet are in great vogue, 
and fan-shaped jet ornaments stand either in front or at the 
back like a comb. Gold bonnets of bullion in arabesques, 
and very richly combined with pearls, jets, or colored jewels, 
come in the small long-eared shape. Cashmere coloring and 
Persian designs are among costly millinery, and an Egyptian 
bonnet of fine jet has pear-shaped pendants like ear-drops on 
each side, with a bird-shaped piece curving high in front. 
A Salammbo bounet has a coronet of large jets pointing high 
in front from amid large cabochons. Mercury wings and 
Mephisto aigrettes appear larger and more exaggerated than 
those of last year, because the tiny bonnet is scarcely visible 
beneath them, as it rests like a Fanchon close on the waving 
hair. One of these small bonnets will form a part of each 
summer wardrobe, and hereafter only the most perverse of 
women will consider it necessary to wear in the theatre a 
large hat that obstructs her neighbors’ view of the stage. 


SPRING CAPES AND COATS. 


Capes are to take a fresh lease of favor with the opening 
of spring, because they go on so easily and do not crush 
large sleeves. They are already imported in most varied 
sizes, in little cape collars that reach only to the shoulder- 
lips, in double and triple capes that come down to the waist- 
line, and in longer single capes that reach low on the hips, 
and have a cape collar to make them amply full about the 
shoulders. Cloth capes wjll be most used, and tan and army 
blue of grayish shades are the favorite colors. Figured 
stuffs of mixed silk and wool will be stylish for spring capes, 
und are made very full, one model three yards and a half 
wide — below the hips, being box-pleated to a round 
yoke that falls low on the shoulders. A cape collar of seven 
box pleats covers this yoke and forms a standing collar. 
Red and green are the colors mixed in the fabric, and the 
lining of taffeta is shot in the same colérs. The design 
in the stuff is vague, being partly of balls and pear-shaped 
pieces, 

Velvet capes that reach only to the waist-line come in 
violet, green, and other colors among the most elegant gar- 
ments. One beautiful model has an over-cape of passemen- 
terie in waved cords nearly covering the velvet. This vel- 
vet is pleated to a yoke, and has a Watteau effect, the fold 
showing outside the passementerie fall. Tan-colored cloth 
capes have shoulder frills of black satin ribbon. Capes of 
army-blue cloth are much embroidered with jet. Green 
cloth capes that fall to the hips have a pleated collarette of 
the cloth crossing the back, with deep points in front, and 
are lined with violet silks. 

Pingat has made shorter jackets to accompany the short- 
ened skirts of street suits, twenty-eight to pee inches being 
their average length, while some measure wy Bane: 
inches. This is directly opposed to the long English coats 
which London tailors provide. There is talk of sleeveless 
jackets, but all those shown thus far have ample sleeves of 
the cloth or of ribbed or plaid velvet. Thus a tan cloth 
jacket twenty-five inches long has revers and mutton-leg 
sleeves of ribbed velvet, the ground tan-color shot with 
green. Another, twenty-eight inches long, also of tan cloth, 
has a gay collar and revers of Scotch plaid velvet, the loose 
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fronts meeting only once, where are fastened by a 
horse’s bit, a short chain of fine steel with a bar at each end. 
One of the light bright army-blue shades is seen in a cloth 
jacket made very full below a long. me with sloping 
shoulders, the bate a effect increased by jet fringe fallime 
on the 4 of the sleeves. Pingat uses large figured cloths 
with black palms or arabesques on bite or green grounds 
with some mixture of gold in the design. 

Black Sicilienne is used for long large wraps in cape, 
mantle, and visite shapes for elderly women. They. are 
pre et with deep flounces of lace and elaborate jet bands 
an nges. 

Empire coats, falling loose and full from a fitted yoke, are 
made of brown or black Sicilienne, or other repped fabric, 
attached to a fitted yoke of velvet. The fulness hangs in 
two pint in front and two in the back, and rain fringe 
also hangs from rend porn some all of jet, otlfers mixed with 
gilt and with colored stones. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs, WoRTHINGTON, 
Sarra, & Co.; Arrken, Son, & Co.; and Lornp & Taytor. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Joun F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Author of “ Indika,” etc. 
With ten Colored Maps. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


A GOLDEN WEDDING, and Other Tales. By RuTH 
McEnery STuarT. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 50. 


WOLFENBERG. A Novel. By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of 
“A Princess of Thule,’ etc. lilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN 
and Miss KATE NoRGATE. With Portrait, Colored Plates, 
Maps, and Many Illustrations. Vol. 1., Royal 8vo, Illu- 
minated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $5 00. The 


second volume is in press. 


TIME’S REVENGES. A Novel. By Davip CurisTIE 
Murray, Author of “‘ First Person Singular,” etc. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


MOROCCO AS IT IS, with an Account of Sir Charles 
uan Smith’s Recent Mission to Fez. By STEPHEN 
BONSAL, Jr. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 

$2 00. 


FROM ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER. A Novel. By 
HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of “ The Phantom 
Future,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


SEEN FROM THE SADDLE. By ISA CARRINGTON CABELL, 
With an Illustration. 32mo, Cloth, 50 cents. (‘* Har- 
per’s Black and White Series.’’) 


CATHERINE. A Novel. By FRANCES MARY PEARD, Au- 
thor of “‘ The Baroness,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 oc. 


THE TONGU< OF FIRE; or, The True Power of Chris- 
tianity. By the Rev. WILLIAM ARTHUR. . From New 
Plates. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
BELL SCOTT, and Notices of his Artistic and Poetic 
Circle of Friends, 1830 to 1882. Edited by W. Minto. 
Illustrated by Etchings by Himself, and Reproductions 
of Sketches by Himself and Friends. Two Volumes. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. (ina 
Box.) 


JANE FIELD. A Novel. By Mary E. WiLkins, Author 
of ‘A New England Nun, and Other Stories,” etc. l- 
lustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the Compromise 
of 1850. By JAMES FORD RHODES. Vol. I., 1850- 
1854; Vol. II., 1854-1860. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (Jn a Box.) 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE SERIES. Two New Volumes: 
The Midnight Warning, and Other Stories. By E. H. HOUSE. 
—The Moon Prince, and Other Nabobs. By R. K. MUNKIT- 
TRICK. — Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25 each. 


THE ARMIES OF TO-DAY. A Description of the Armies 
of the Leading Nations at the Present Time. Profusely 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $3 50. 


A TOUR AROUND NEW YORK, and My Summer Acre: 
Being the Recreations of Mr. Felix Oldboy. By JOHN 
Fave Mines, LL.D. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. 


MOLTKE: HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. Sketched in 
Journals, Letters, Memoirs, a Novel, and Autobiograph- 
ical Notes. Translated by Mary HERMS. With Illus- 
trations from Drawings by Moltke, Portraits, and Fac- 
simile Letters. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00.—Uniform with The 
Franco-German War of 1870-71, and Letters of Von Moltke 
to bis Mother and bis Brothers. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by ail booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. Harper's CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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PETS IN THE HOME 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
IV THE SMALL DOGS 


Ty\HEBRE seems to be no use in trying to super- 
| sede the Pug in the affections of the family 
New dogs are brought out, and old ones pushed to 
the front; Europe is scoured for novelties, and 
Asia is laid under con- 
tribution, still the little 
blac k nose of Puggy 18 
seen everywhere, still 
his soft satin skin nes 
tles on velvet cushions 
and his absurd lJitth 
tail curls tighter than 
ever in the proud con 
sciousness that he is 
yet, as he has been for 
© long, the favorite 
dog for the city home 
Nor is it any wonder, 
for the Pug seems to 
combine in his own 
substantial little body 
the greater share of the 
dog virtues—-good tem 
per, which makes him 
patiently endure the 
rough fondling of the 
nursery; lively dispo 
sition, which renders 
hima cheerful compan 
ion; playfulness, that 
places him first in the 
affections of the chil 
dren and watchful 
care of the household 
that proves him a va 
uable guardian. Heis 
moreover, free from 
the odor that is almost 
inseparable from his 
race, and exceedingly 
offensive to ours, and 
for personal peatness 
he is not to be surpass 
ed. What more could 
we ask in a house-dog? 
It is true that he is not 
so intelligent as some 
others the Cocker 
Spaniel, for instance 
but he is no fool for all 
that. He is a born ar 
istocrat, declining to 
»ociate with the out- 
cast dogs of the street 
and he bears himself 
with a dignity that in 
one of his size is very 
amusing One cannot 
help becoming attach 
ed to the little beastix 
The Pug, as we gen 
erally see him on the 
street or in the home of 
abundance, is toc fat 
His graceful propor 
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tions are lost, his liveliness is lessened, and he 
reminds one too strongly of his grosser relative 
the Bull-dog. The weight of Puggy should never 
be allowed to reach twenty pobunds—twelve is 
better. His markings should be very pronounced 
and very black, his nose blunt, square, and like 
satin, his ears and the back line, the moles, and 
the thumb marks that distinguish him, of the 
most ebony hue. Then if the wrinkles that pro- 
claim not age but blood are strong and deep, his 
color a delicate fawn, the top of his head square, 
and his ears drooping toward the front, he may 
be set down as perfection, and of the bluest bluod 
of the Pug race. 

The Pug appreciates his position as prime fa- 
vorite, and understands what that position de 
mands. He aceepts the manners and customs 
of civilization, resists not the bath, submits cheer- 
fully to tooth-bruslf and perfumery, rebels not 
at bangles, blankets, and silver bands on the 
neck, and will endure the most enormous of bows 
without a murmur. He is willingly carried in 
a dog-satchel, or by a handle fastened to his har- 
ness, and he regards satin cushions, elegant dog- 
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baskets, and other luxuries as his right. Long 
may he reign in the world of pets! 

A dog who was intended to oust Puggy from 
his place of honor in the household, but who 
has not as yet succeeded in doing it, is the 
Schipperke, or Belgian ‘‘ Spitz,” who is said to 
be related to the Spitz or Pomeranian that we 
are familiar with; he certainly resembles him 
The perfect Schipper 
ke (or ‘‘ Chipperke,” 
as he is sometimes 
called) is solid black, 
with a sharp nose, and 
smal] ears rather close 
together. His eyes 
are small and brown, 
and his feet round, 
with black toe nails 
His tail—alas, he has 
none! If Nature en- 
dows him with one 
(which she does not, as 
a usual thing), it is at 
once cut off, as entire- 
ly out of place in a 
Schipperke. 

This dog has many 
virtues. He is know- 
ing and full of pranks, 
enjoys learning tricks, 
which cannot be said 
of many of his kind. 
He is lively, graceful, 
and comely, as well as 
hardy, and he is natu- 
rally very neat. No 
dog is more alert and 
interested in affairs 
around him, and none 
more affectionate to 
his friends. The Bel- 
gian Spitz should 
weigh somewhat less 
than a dozen pounds, 
and be dressed in 
rather coarse hair an 
inch long and very 
thick on the body, but 
longer about the neck, 
where it literally 
stands up in excite- 
ment. It is also some- 
what longer down the 
spine, and it hangs in 
a mass to hide his tail- 
less condition. He is 
in fashion at the pres- 
ent. moment, and a 
perfect Schipperke is 


rare. 

y known,though 
no lon on the to 
wave or-aeaeen, = 
the Terriers, both 
smooth and rot. 
None the less, low- 
ever, are they desir- 
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The Black and Tan, a 















































































bundle of frolic and liveliness, is perhaps the most fa- 
miliar. He now comes within the reach of many who are 
not able to indulge in the latest canine fancy, and is just as 
valuable in the household as when he was rare and costly. 
He is clean, and requires little care, because of his short 
coat. He does not disfigure the cushions with white hairs, 
as does the Fox Terrier, and a burglar need be a master in- 
deed who could enter a house which he guards. The Black 
and Tan will live and be happy under conditions that man 
dogs could not endure, in doors or out, cuddled, blanketed, 
and ribboned, or left to look out for himself, and he does not 
lose his temper or mope in either case. “Rats” is the 
magic word that will rouse every fibre of his being, and to 
destroy them is his ruling passion. 

This dog has become so common that mongrels are every 
day seen, and one who desires a pure-blooded animal should 
look carefully to his points. His weight should not be over 
twenty pounds, and considerably less is better; his coat shin- 
ing, but not soft, and his tail should not curl. In color he 
must be glossy black, with sharply defined markings of tan, 
and no white. Of the tan-color should be a spot over each 
eye, and on both cheeks, the lips and under jaw, and inside 
of the legs. Black lines should run up through the tan on 
every toe, and the hue of the tan should border on red. 

Not so desirable as this charming house-dog is his relative, 
the Bull-Terrier. He has his good qualities, of course. Asa 
guardian he is unsurpassed, and for courage and persistence 
no dog is more distinguished. But, onthe other hand, fight- 
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ing is his dearest delight; no dog 
and no strange man can expect 
mercy at his hands. It is said that 
he can be taught to be kind to chil- 
dren, but it is somewhat risky to 
depend upon a cultivated virtue, 
and it is safer to select some other 
breed for a house pet. 

A great favorite with many peo- 
ple is the Fox-Terrier, with his 
short,easily-kept-clean coat,and his 
lively temperament. He has many 
doggish virtues—attachment to his 
friends, amusing ways, fondness for 
a house life, and willingness to be 
petted, and he is cleanly and inof- 
fensive as regards odor. The great- 
est drawback to his desirableness 
as a companion for the house is his 
almost incurable habit of barking 
on all and every occasion. The en- 
trance of a friend and the approach 
of a possible enemy alike arouse his 
sharp deafening barks, and nothing 
short of absolute beheading will 
stop him. For any one with 
“nerves,” therefore,the Fox-Terrier 
cannot be recommended as a house 
pet, though for an out-of-doors dog 
he has many admirable qualities. 

The very name Terrier suggests 
the deadly enemy of the rat. The 
rough-coated of the race are no less 
devoted to that particular form of 
“sport” than the smooth. First, 
and perhaps best known, is the 
Irish, with rich brown coat of ra- 
ther harsh texture, and eyes not 
quite so entirely veiled with hair as 
his fellow rough -coats, a good 
watcher, and friendly with the little 
folk. Next the Scotch, resembling 
his brother of the Emerald Isle in 
disposition and dress, but of lighter 
hue, not much deeper than cream- 
color; and lastly, the Dandie Din- 
mont, clothed in hair that may be 
called “a fine mix,” and possessin 
the good qualities of his Irish and 
Scotch brethren. 

There is one danger in introduc- 
ing a small dog into the house that 
should not be overlooked, for it af- 
fects the character of our children. 
The submission of a creature who 
notoriously will “ kiss the hand that 
beats him” has not a good inflnence 
on our boys. The control of a dog 
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tends strongly to develop in his young master inhumanity, 
disrespect for the rights of others, and an overwhelming self- 
conceit. The large dog will make himself respected, the 
smaller one will not, and unless parents are very watchfui to 
counteract the evil effects of unlimited authority, they will 
find their boy growing rapidly in brutality and conceit, and 
by so much failing of the nobility of character they desire 
to cultivate in him. A pet that will assert its own rights, 
and enforce respect ‘by teeth or claws. is therefore a better 
aid in the development of character, than the all-enduring 
and all-forgiving small dog. 


AFTERNOON GOWN. 


4 iy ~ graceful gown from the Maison Pelletier- Vidal is of 
brocaded satin, the ground of dark blue with black 
stripes at wide intervals, and yellow flowers between. The 
fronts of the corsage are of glacé velvet mingling blue and 
yellow. The middle front of the robe is covered from neck 
to foot with black embroiderd net following the fulness of 
the ekirt, belted at the waist, and with blouselike effect 
above. The pointed belt is of satin fastened by « strass 
buckle. . An edging of galloon is on the velvet front and 
collar. The sleeves are of mutton-leg shape. Around the 
skirt is a vandyked band of velvet slashed and knotted at the 
top of each point. 
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A WORTH RECEPTION 
DRESS. 
See illustration on front page. 


ie rich dress is designed for 
women of ample proportions 
at the age when embonpoint re- 
places the meagre contours of earli- 
er years. It is of old-gold damask 
with the pattern of very large tu- 
I amid seedtike dots. 
half 


wrought with golden butterflies. 
The short sleeves edged with pleat- 
ed chiffon are partly covered by the 
bertha. The skirt front is slashed 
from waist to foot to disclose a 
second skirt, which is also slashed 
on a tablier of very rich cream- 
tinted lace. The train, starting 
from the hips, forms the remainder 
of the skirt, and is extremely wide 
and long, falling in full folds to the 
end. 


WINTER. 
See illustration om page 148. 

\ R. DADD’S picture does more 
4 than present us with a fair 
wintry landscape, over which a 
clear strong north wind blows, a 
landscape which has in it the sug- 
gestion of keen airs and snow-swept 
fields and skies gray yet full -of 
light. The sturdy squire, out with 
his favorite dog for an afternoon’s 
sport, is not precisely a figure of 
to-day. His single-barrel flintlock 
requires the very serious attention 
which ought always to be given to 
fire-arms even in these days of 
breech-loaders. The squire needed 
no companion other than his faith- 
ful friend, the well-trained spaniel, 
when he left the luncheon table, 
and told his wife and daughters 
that they must wish him good Juck 

with the birds and the rabt“e. 
Poor rabbits and poor frighten- 
ed birds! There are two sides to 
sturdy field sports, and some of us 
never get over being sorry for the 
innocent little lives that flutter out 
at the thrill of the murderous gun. 
We wish they need not die, the 
poor woodland creatures, so pretty 
and so happy in their living. But 
the sportsman bids us think of the 
compensations which are his—the 
health, the vigor, the bounding 
blood, the exercise, none of which 
would be taken were there not ap 
object at the end of the expedition. 
he picture will be a favorite 
with our readers, and will lend it- 
self gracefully to a beautiful frame. 
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CHAPTER (Continued.) 


THE 


H, LORD!" he cried. Now, nobody had ever before wit- 
( nessed such a phenomenon in Mr. Aldebert Angelo 
He was accustomed to receive every thing—changes of price, 
with the calm of a 
philosopher, At this moment he gazed upon his visitor with 
mark of uncontrolled amazement. His face seemed 
to become thin as well as pale—but this was a spectral illu- 
he opened his mouth, he gasped 
W hat is it?” asked his brother 
For reply, the astonished man handed over the letter, mur 
muring 
Mr. Bernard read the 
teaches one to guard 


ARM COINCIDENCE 


depreciation of value, or the opposite 
every 


gion 


tead it and see! 
letter. His profession—if any can 
sudden emotions. ‘The most 
surprising things do not disturb the Turf man outwardly. 
He did not change color; he only lifted his eyes and glanced 
man who had brought the letter, and then gave it 
back to his brother, and waited for him to speak 

You are Emanuel El veda?” Mr. Angelo asked, recovering 
You are actually Emanuel Elveda.’ 

Iam Emanuel Elveda,” the man replied, gently. He 
appeared quite unconscious of any cause for curiosity and 
stood before them without the least embarrassment 

Pray—my correspondent does not tell me this, there may 
be more than one person of your name—are you the Emanuel 
Elveda who married, about twenty years ago, in Paris, one 
Isabel, daughter of the late Charles Albu, in the Synagogue 
Rue Notre Dame de Nazareth 

I am that Emanuel Elveda 

Oh! and I believe 
1 year afterwards 

Phat is so 

And you have never been heard of since 

lhere is no reason why I should be heard of 
ml i 


the W hd 


against 


at the 


b tittle 


that you were separated from your 
wits 


oul 


My wile 

I had neither wife nor child to ask after me. If 
vhich has long forgotten me—should remember 
should choose to think me dead, what 


Tt me 


me agai ina does 
that matter 

Neither wife not 
in London 

My wife has left 
Why have 
gazing upe 
I have, best neither brother not 


rherefore I 


child Why, your wife is still living 
here 
Phat is enough 


itten no letters? Mir 


me 

you wi Angelo put this 

estiou ym him curiously 

sister. And I have 
no interest to the 


To whom should I 


les 
woney 


Whi 


im 
write 


i person of 
letters? 


u are Emanuel Elveda 

im Isaac Cohen, if you like, or 
t If you do not be 
eve that | am somebody 


flow do we know that y 
W hat does it matter i 
Livwe What doe 


that lam Emanuel Elveda, be 


mor s it matter? 


We l I e yor ire the 


started when I read your letter 


man. ‘The reason why I 
was that we were actually 
talking about you at that moment A coincidence! 

Yes.a coincick ( Emanuel answered, carelessly. Why 
should, or Why should not, these people talk about him He 
did not were talking about him or what they 
were saying indifferent. The thing did not concern 


very 


why they 


Ile was 


isk 


him 

In all years 
what, if we 
1 have 
uit the world 
And 


these wenty years, Is Il I 


ence may ask, have you been doing 


been wandering travelling no—wandering 


now yi turn to your 


shall not 


ses, | 
i friend of my wifes 
het 
speak of her 


Your friend 5S 
that pe 


We will speak of the 
jlomon Rosenberg, of 


rhaps you could assist me in what 


nit 

W hat is y 
There mnom 
l remember to have heard that you were a man of science 


Is it money 
business of mine 


business 
mey in ny 
me there is Dp in scence 

but by the work of my hands 


» money 
ho nol ive by 
urvel 
irver in wood You are a man of science, and you 
rk of And your wife isa millionaire 
chest won ir People—living in a Palace! 
This is truly wonderfu 
me whether my late wife is rich or poor? 
what IL want’ If so, 1 will work for you 


BCIenCE 
in wood 
the w your hands! 
in of all 
ve by carving wood! 
is it to 
ou do for me 
I will go 
What do you ask me to do for you? 
Find me a market for my carving. Herr Rosenberg says 
ich things. I work at it only enough to pay my 
rmy work 
ily can carve. Plenty of men pretend to this 
but a real carver of wood is as difficult 
rof pictures. It is an age of bad art 
wk. bad everything, bad workmen multiplied 
If you an really carve, look at this chest 
ed to the small oak chest on which Mr 
silting: it Ww us covered with wood 
the sides and front; there 
ives and clustering grapes—a very beautiful 
Look at that, now 
work a noble, noble 
Can you equal that 
examined it carefully This 
work all. It was executed 
work: it iscommon work. You 
< in order to try me He who sells 
or for old work commits a fraud 
He who buys it for good work or 
mmits a folly That is the better 
Mr. Elveda, can you do such 


ask but little fk 


thet 


ere | asters on 
ippearance 


is piece of 


iry 
ntury wor 
| for good work 
Angelo laughed 
i work, my fnend, « 
t put it Come, now 
rk as that 
Mine is very much finer work. Tl 
1d comm 
h 1 th 
in do what y 
ple of your work 
arse and common, I'll take all you can do 
e better. And for terms—but you shall see 
* Began io Hanpen’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVI 


iis is coarse in execu 

nin design 

ught v a scientific man. Well, if 

u say Come, Mr. Elveda, bring 
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‘Thank you. I will begin at once.” 

W hat is your address? Where are you lodging?” 

I do not know. I must find one somewhere. Do you 
know of any place where I could live? It must not be quite 
in the middle of the houses. They choke me.” 

Mr. Angelo stroked his chin thoughtfully. Then he look 
ed at his brother and nodded his head, with the least little 
em phasis as of private meaning and intelligence. 

Perhaps I can. You want to work at home and to have 
meals at home, 1 suppose. Yes. Yours is clean work. I 
suppose you don't carry on scientific work — which means 
stinks and bottles in your room—only the carving. Yes 
You don’t want, naturally, to be very near your wife—you 
are not anxious to meet her—you are not anxious for her to 
meet you—of course not. Well, now, my friend here—Mr. 
Bernard is his name—happens to have a room in his house 
which would just suit you.” Mr. Bernard started slightly, but 
made no other sign. ‘‘ You can have it for five shillings a 
week, and you can make some arrangement about meals 
His daugliter teaches music, which won't interfere with your 
work. Make it lively, like a barrel-organ all day in the 
street. The place is at the other end of the town—a cheer 
ful, airy locality, looking out over a—kind of garden. And 
you can get about by the Underground Railway—Portland 
toad Station.” 

hank you. I shall be very glad to accept the offer if 
this gentleman—” 

Oh, yes!” said Mr. Bernard ‘I suppose you can have 
the room. Shall you want it for long? 

** Not for long; | have some business to get through—the 
business that brought me here. Perhaps two or three months 

then I shall go away again.” 

‘There's another thing,” Mr. Angelo continued. ‘If 
you don’t want to be known, you had better take another 
name. Many of our people do, you know. My name is not 
Angelo. If you don't want people to go about saying that 
Emanuel Elveda, who was thought to be dead, has come 
back to life, you had better call yourself something else 
Just as you like, you know, but if you don’t want to be talk 
ed about you had better work under another name. Eman- 
uel Ellis, say—eh? Why not Ellis? 

As you please. Let it be Ellis 
you please 

W here are your things? 

I have a bag with a change of clothes and my tools 

Very good! Then here is the address Mr. Angelo 
wrote it down on a card, ** Mr. Bernard is now going home, 
and will see that things are ready for you. Good morning 
my friend. Good morning, Mr. Ellis 

Emanuel Elveda took the card, read the address, inclined 
his head gravely, and went away 

Brother,” said Mr. Angelo, when the door closed I 
promised you a surprise, but hang me if 1 was prepared for 
such a surprise as this! Well, now! That is Emanuel El 
veda—our cousin by marriage. We may as well keep the 
little secret to ourselves, and keep the man under our own 
Your lodger. No need for the world to know 
that Emanuel Elveda, thought to be dead, has come back to 
life again—eh? His wife don’t want him back. Nobody 
wants him back. But where there is money it's well to be 
careful 

Quite as well,” his brother repeated 
now 

I know what you are going to say. The man is cleerly 
one of those unfortunates who never could make money 
with all the chances in the world. He married a million 
and he left her—think of that! He keeps himself with 
wood-carving —actually, with wor “l-carving! He's a chemist, 
ind I don't know what. He ought to be discovering things 
taking out patents—rolling in riches. Wood-carving! And 
his wife a millionaire! He won't give you any trouble, 
brother, and it really is just as well to know what he is 
doing. We may be instrumental in bringing all that money 
back through this very man. Wood-carving! Well, I shail 
get him cheap, 1 dare say. That will be something—if he 
can really carve. And I shall be useful to him. There's 
no gratitude in trade; but in science, who knows? And the 
Elvedas were always fools about money 
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IN THE LABORATORY 


THere is no place in the world more full of mystery 
which is a form of delight than a well-ordered labora 
tory. A woman's heart is full of mystery; but even when 
one has it—surrendered at discretion and given up—in one’s 
own custody it is so very, very hard to read. A cuneiform, 
a Hittite inscription is as legible. A factory with its steam 
engine and complicated wheels and whir is full of mystery, 
but of a kind which makes the beholders wonder and utter 
vague commonplaces about the ingenuity of man. A studio 
with pictures im various stages of advancement, from the 
portrait which is as yet a mere ghost in chalk to the finished 
figure, with bits of tapestry, a gallery of carved wood, ar 
mor, spear-heads, swords, mirrors, costumes, and proper 
ties of all kinds, is full of mystery. But a chemical labora 
tory, with its bottles, retorts, crucibles, scales under glass, 
blow-pipes, glass rods, glass cylinders, jars, pestle and mor 
tar, and its strange smells, is the most mysterious thing in the 
whole world. We are so well educated now that we no 
longer expect the bottles to go pop of their own accord. 
Time was when a lecture on chemistry was given once a 
year at the Atheneum or Mechanics’ Institute, and it was 
bound to end with a pop. But the laboratory recalls ne« 
romancers, poisoners, alchemists, searchers after the divine 
Elixir-—some day they will find it, 1 dare say—magicians 
physicians, conjurers, and all those who formerly worked 
with a crucible and a furnace; they all belong to the labora 
tory. And from the laboratory will come, in the future 
the secrets that are going to do such wonderful things for 
the human race. The mysteries of the future, as well as 
those of the past, are in the laboratory. As for the mys- 
teries of the present, they belong to the chemist himself. 
Harold Alleyne was the chemist of the present. He be- 
longed by birth to a family which had not for many genera- 
tions been called upon to earn their daily bread. It was, in 
fact, afflicted with a peerage. Now a peerage of long stand 
ing is apt to develop, in those members of the family who 
stand near to the title, acertain indolence of brain which only 
wants encouragement to spring up in every human creature 
Our brains would be overrun with this weed were it not for 
the necessity of work. Nobody except Rabelais has ever 
thoroughly comprehended the true beneficence of that neces- 
sity. Most of us would like nothing better than to stroll 
talk between meals or to sit in drowsy content, Black 
Jack or Brown George at our elbows, and tobacco within 
reach, either beneath the shade of the trees or beside the fire, 
nodding at intervals, and from time to time taking another 
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pull. Such a heavenly life had been led by Harold’s people 
for certainly two hundred years—in fact, ever since they 
fought in the Civil War. They feasted and drank and took 
their tobacco and slept all through the last century, and, in- 
deed, until the fourth quarter of this, which is now coming 
toanend. They grew fat of body and sluggish in mind as 
they continued in their Castle of Indolence. No family ever 
produced history so blameless, so absolutely barren of inci- 
dent, so completely devoid of distinction, as this noble fam- 
ily, whose head was the Earl of Hayling. This late nineteenth 
century, however, is pestilently breaking up all the good old 
traditions. Among other things, it has produced a most 
remarkable spirit of activity or restlessness, which is driving 
the younger sons and the grandsons into the learned profes- 
sions and into trade and into pursuits which are neither trade 
nor profession. Formerly they went into the Army or they 
did nothing. They are now found at the Bar and in the 
hospitals; they are found on the Stock Exchange and in 
merchants’ offices; they are found on cattle ranches; they 
are even, I am informed, found on the beach among the isles 
of the Pacific. ‘This restlessness seized upon the young Earl 
of Hayling—it was in the Sixties—it was an early case of 
the disorder; it was then accounted wonderful; it so pos- 
sessed that young nobleman that he laid down his title and his 
estates and everything that he had; he did this deliberately 
and in cold blood; he executed a legal instrument by which 
his brother, the Honorable Guy, was to receive and to use 
for himself all his rents until his return; he would have 
given him the title as well, but he could not. He did, how 
ever, assure the Honorable Guy that he should never return 
When this was done he put on common clothes, be sought 
the Port of London, and he shipped as a sailor before the 
mast. For ten years nobody heard anything more of him; 
then his solicitor met him by accident, down Limehouse way, 
still dressed as a sailor—hale, hearty, and cheerful. The sailor 
Ear! inquired kindly after the welfare of his people, and sent 
a reassuring message to his brother that he did not mean to 
return, and then disappeared again. Therefore Harold, whose 
futher, the Honorable Guy, was now dead, knew not whether 
he was a Peeror not. His uncle might be alive—very likely 
he was alive; he might have married—most men are married 
wv the time they are fifty; there might be heirs—most men, 
married men, of fifty do have heirs, male heirs—sons. Mean- 
time, when his father died, the right to draw the rents was 
lost, and ail the money was accumulating for the next Earl, 
whoever he might be 

The intellectual restlessness which caused his uncle to run 
away at the age of five-and-twenty passed over Harold's 
father, who lived in the country, and dozed between meals, 
and presently passed away peacefully in an after-luncheon 
nap, at the age of fifty or so. It descended, however, to 
Harold himself, and made him a man of science; not a dab 
bler in science—a man of science. At Cambridge he took a 
first-class in science; he became a Fellow and Lecturer of his 
college; he worked at science as resolutely as if he had his 
bread as well as his name to make. The former was already 
provided for. His father, who enjoyed the family estates 
for twenty years, left him an income of fifteen hundred a 
year, which is a good start in life. A man with fifteen hun- 
dred a year can do anything in reason. The things that are 
unreasonable can always be bought, but they are costly 
Harold lived in Chelsea. He inhabited a house built for a 
studio—a tadpole kind of house, all studio and staircase, 
with two or three little rooms added for feeding and sleep 
ing; the house was, in fact, a studio, and nothing else. He 
turned the studio into a laboratory. Thus transformed, it 
was a large room on the first floor. It had a broad north 
window and a piece of skylight; it was provided with a 
furnace, a sink, and a tap, for when the chemist is not ex 
perimenting he is washing up. There were tables with jets 
of gas, blow-pipes, and contrivances for holding things in 
position while they were tortured by the flame into yielding 
up their secrets; there were shelves of books in French, 
German, and Italian, as well as English; there was a writ 
ing-table of proportions almost equal to that of Madame 
Elveda’s. It was an honest workshop, as complete as a small 
laboratory can be. One thing it possessed which dves not 
usually belong to the laboratory—the portrait of a girl, a 
cabinet photograph, clear, bold of outline, true, and natural, 
taken in Italy, where the lens is clearer and the sun stronger 
than inthiscountry. Itstood in a frame on the table, so that 
the worker could refresh his soul from time to time by the 
contemplation of it and the consideration of its owner's 
virtues. 

This morning Harold was at work alone in his laboratory 
As it was not many days after his dismissal by the young 
lady whose portrait stood on the table, he should have pre- 
sented certain outward and visible marks of discomfiture, 
rage, disappointment, and despair. I have never with these 
eyes of mine beheld a rejected lover except one, when the 
creature actually laughed and jumped over the table for 
joy, for he had been afraid that he should be accepted 
Phis young man certainly did not jump for joy; nor did he 
clinch his fist and knit his brows; nor did he sit in the cor 
ner and sigh—nothing of the kind. As Charlotte—Werter's 
Charlotte—went on cutting bread and butter, so this young 
man went on with his Research. He was always conducting 
a Research; it had been interrupted by a young lady who 
told him to think of her no longer except as a friend; he 
had now resumed his labors until a more favorable oppor- 
tunity. His face wore the grave and steady look of one 
who works and watches and thinks and seeks for facts, 
always new facts. It is the look which ennobles; there is 
no expression brought to the face by any other work which 
so much ennobles the face; let our sons take up no lesser 
and lower work than this. On the table—but he was not 
sitting at the table—beside the portrait lay a letter from 
Francesca; he had opened it and read it. Not a word was 
there about the few words of explanation and the Thing 
Impossible; it was free and frank, like all her letters, friend 
ly, confidential; she meant to carry out her promise; she 
would write to him just as if there had been no such 
episode. Very well; love-making set aside for the present, 
work could be resumed ; meanume one could wait; the 
future might bring much. Francesca was a girl of many 
fancies. Melkah, the wise woman, had delivered an Oracle 
of Comfort and of Hope. 

He worked from ten o'clock till noon; what he worked 
upon you may find in the ‘‘ Transactions of the Chemical 
Society” of last year. While he was still engaged, the door 
of his laboratory was opened, and a man appeared without 
being announced. Harold heard nothing. The man waited 
for a moment. He looked about the room and nodded. 
He looked at the owner of the place and he smiled. Then he 
stepped softly across the room and laid his hand upon Har- 
old’s shoulder. Harold started, dropped his blow-pipe. and 
sprang to his feet. ‘‘ You!” he cried. ‘* You!—Emanuel!— 
my dear friend, where have you been? What have you been 











doing? Why have you never written to me?” He seized 
both hands, and began again: ‘* Where huve you been? 
What have you been doing? Sit down—sit down. Take 
this chair—so. Now let us talk. Where have you been?” 

“T have been, as usual, wandering over the face of the 
earth.” He spoke gently and softly, with a foreign accent. 

Your name is not Emanuel, but Cartaphilus. You are 
nothing less than the Wandering Jew.” . 

“T am a wandering Jew, that is quite certain. Yet not 
Cartaphilus.” 

When I made your acquaintance you had been wander- 
ng for sixteen years—and that is four years ago ”— 

Yes, I am still a wanderer. I wander about the world 
ind look on. It is very interesting.” 

You ought to write down what you know.” 

I will, perhaps, some day, but one gets out of the habit 
if writing. The ancients meditated; the moderns write. I 
prefer the ancient practice.” 

‘They died, and their meditations were lost.” 

“They returned to the earth. On that very day their 
ughts perished. Perhaps, my friend—perhaps; if any- 
ug ever perishes. Yes, I have been wandering for more 

n twenty years. I began my travels first in order to get 
i of acertain trouble. It was a grievous trouble, and I had 
get as far away from it as possible. It was a trouble, too, 

could not be shaken off—like a humpback. But, by 

help of distance, it might sometimes be forgotten. So I 
vandered about the world, and succeeded in sometimes for- 
getting this trouble.” 

‘Why did you not write to me?” 

‘| lost youraddress. When I got batk to London I looked 
for it in the Directory and found it, and here I am.” 

‘What about your scientific ideas? You were as full of 
science as of philosophy and prophecy.” 

I will tell you presently. Is this your laboratory ?—your 
own? 

My own. Your own, if you like. Oh! not in Spanish 
parlance. It is your own to use whenever you please—all 
day long—every day.” 

“Thanks. I will use it, if only as a proof that you have 
not forgotten me.” 

Forgotten you, Emanuel! How could I forget you?” 
(gain he held out both hands. ‘* How could I ever forget 
the manner of meeting you? It was in the Desert east of 
Petra. There I found the man of science—the Philosopher— 
vith a tribe of Bedouins, wandering with them, living with 
them, dressed in their dress, only with spectacles. Hover 

ill I forget my astonishment when one of those sons of the 
Desert, but with spectacles, addressed me in German, French, 
snd English.” 

It was a happy meeting. As for me, wherever I go, I 
vays dress like the people and talk their language.”’ 
‘Hang it! one must first learn their language.” 

‘That is easy; mostly they are only dialects.” 

Easy to you, perhaps. Then that journey across the 
Desert to the Euphrates, passed on from tribe to tribe, with 
you to talk for me and with me—I suppose you think it easy 
for me to forget that? And the journey up the valley of the 
Euphrates, among the mounds and the ruins and the lions. 
Easy to forget that, of course?” 

I remember that journey—so—so well.” 

‘‘ We were together six months, and now it seems so short 
a time and vet so long. I learned more from you in that 
short half-year than I learned in all my life before from all 
the books. Forget you, Emanuel? Why, you poured ideas 
nto my brain; you preached to me; you prophesied. For- 
get you? Why, when you talked you carried my spirit away. 
I forgot everything, I heard nothing, except what you wished 
me to see and to hear and to think. Is there another man 
in the world who has this power, I wonder? You are the last 
of the prophets. I understand now what those felt who lis- 
tened to the Great Prophets of old. You shall talk to me 
rain, if you will. I wonder whether in this crowded town 

i will have the same power as you possessed in the wild 
free air of the Desert.” 

It is the thing that is said—the mind that receives—not 

e place where the thing is said. My friend, it is because 
i are what you are—able to receive and understand—that 
1 were carried away. One might say the same thing to 
1 thousand men, and they would not be moved in the least— 
not in the least. But it is pleasant—ob! it is very pleasant” 
Emanuel spoke gently, with his musical voice—** to hear 

i words. Let us agree never to forget that journey. We 
saw many men; we pleased ourselves with restoring the old 
civilization where it was born; we learned a good deal. As 
for what I said, I had many things tosay, lremember. When 
one wanders about, many ideas come to one. But friendship 
exaggerates; you speak too well of my poor thoughts. Yet 
to receive another man’s thoughts demands, at least, an equal 

metimes a higher-—nature. Perhaps the air of the Desert 
1 ed,” 

It is the finest air in all the world. It lifts the soul, 
Emanuel. I am taller and bigger since I drank that air.” 

As for me, it is my native air. The Jew comes from the 
Desert; he wandered for forty years in that great Syrian 
Desert, till two men only were left of all those who came out 
of Egypt. All those were dead—they and their slavish minds. 
Wien these were dead, and the freedom of the Desert strong 

he souls of their children, Joshua led them on to conquest. 
We are children of the Desert.” 

Yes, you were at home there. The place inspired you. 
Here was a man with science without a laboratory; of Jearn- 

vithout books; a philosopher without paper and pen; a 

her with but one disciple; a traveller without money; 4 

f ideas careless whether they could be given to the 
{ or not; a man without ambitions, without desires, con- 
with the lowest. The last of the Prophets was also the 
f the Pilgrims.” 





(To BR OONTINUED. } 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER 
{From Ovr Own Cornresponpent. } 

To prophets who foretold a dull, quiet, and Jugubrious 
vinter of discontent may now retire from active prac- 
If official death has been stealing upon many, their 
of political life going out and the breath of power 
ving them, there has been no sign of such dissolution, 
d all have gone gayly to the end. Possibly they have 
cen that other prophet’s advice to heart, and ate, drank, 
| been merry because of impending death. Between No- 
ber and March there is time for one to summon much 
osophy and become used to any prospect, and inaugural 
nters are as gay as any others. The outgoing administra- 
n is more cheerful over its forced departure than was the 
ne of four years ago. The President is sincerely glad to 
eave the mansion where he has experienced so great & sor- 
tow, and where the surroundings and the routine of life the 
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more forcibly remind him of that loss. He, with his daugh- 
ter, will leave the city immediately after the inaugural cere- 
monies, turning over the mansion to its new mistress, and 
all the etiquette of the occasion will be strictly observed. It 
is customary for a retiring President to invite his successor 
to become his guest at the White House for the few days 
before the inauguration, and for the successor to decline. 
The retiring President is expected to give a state dinner in 
his successor’s honor, and many notable banquets have 
marked the 3d of March. President Grant's dinner to 
President-elect Hayes, and the latter’s dinner to President- 
elect Garfield, were the crowning efforts of their dinner- 
giving. President Arthur's invitation to President-elect 
Cleveland, sent to Albany some weeks beforehand with a 
request that he name any guests whom he pleased, was de- 
clined on the score of too much business on the inaugural 
eve. This was the first omission of the inaugural dinner in 
many administrations, but President Arthur's sister, Mrs. 
McElroy, graciously presided at the customary luncheon 
tendered to the new mistress of the White House on the 
inaugural day, and at that gay social function made her 
intimate circle acquainted with Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleve- 
land, and formally turned the mansion into her charge. 
Four years later President Cleveland waived the matter of 
the state dinner, and bade the President-elect and his wife 
to an informal dinner, without other guests than Mrs. Cleve- 
land’s mother, a few evenings before inauguration. Mrs. 
Cleveland waived the customary luncheon to her successor, 
and left the White House an hour before the inaugural 
party came from the Capitol. The new tenants were re- 
ceived by a houseful of tipsy servants, three of whom had 
to be removed by policemen. It is not often that fate gives 
any one such a chance to return favors and heap coals of 
fire on another's head, and the private citizen watches with 
interest the little drama in the White House. 

Within a month changes much like the game of stage- 
coach will have taken place in Washington. The desirable 
furnished houses that have always had official tenants will 
have changed occupants all around, and an entirely new set 
of faces will be seen at the White House and the depart- 
ments. Different names will be uppermost in conversation, 
aud different people feel how pleasant it is to live for one’s 
country in its high places. Society’s carriages will stand be- 
fore other doorways, and other vestibules will bold whirling 
snow-storms of the tissue-paper flakes dropped from the 
countless visiting-cards. The appointment of Justice Gresh- 
am as Secretary of State does not promise particularly gay 
winters to the diplomatic corps and their immediate set 
thereby. While a member of President Arthur's cabinet, 
the Gresham family cared little for the pleasures and tread- 
mill of society. Mrs. Gresham's delicate health was a bar 
to her undertaking anything beyond the necessary routine 
of afternoons at home, and the young people of the family 
were by no means dazzled with Washington's geyeties. As 
the cabinet circle is expected to be led by and take its tone 
from the family of the Secretary of State, there is as much 
surmise as to the social leadership in the immediate admin- 
istration circle, the successor of Mrs. Whitney, as if the oc- 
cupant of that first office had not been named. The wisest 
forecasters believe that the sceptre of social power during 
the next four years will be wielded by Mrs. Brice. During 
this winter their house has been the first establishment so- 
cially among those of their political faith. Their hospitality 
has not by any means been so crude as to be limited to those 
of the same political creed, and their series of dinners has 
gathered all that was best and most eminent in the broad 
social life of the capital. Unless the new cabinet contains 
some social light and genius heretofore unmentioned, the 
family of the Ohio Senator will plainly lead. Their am- 
bition to do so is evident, and their campaigns of these 
two seasons show social genius of the first order, and meth- 
ods that cannot fail to secure their end. Mrs. Brice is al- 
ready here and has her home established. The new cabinet 
families can do nothing before next winter, and time only 
strengthens a good leader's hold. 

With inauguration coming a fortnight after Ash-Wednes- 
day; the Lenten order will be even less observed than ever 
thissyear. Except for dances, society has gone right along, 
and immediately following the penitential Wednesday there 
followed more great dinners than during any fortnight of 
thfs markedly dinner winter. There were farewell dinners 
for those who were going out, and dinners to joyfully hail 
Senator Carlisle and others who were going both out and in. 
The Vice-President and Mrs. Morton dined their way through 
their great circle of friends, giving farewell dinners to Sen- 
ators, and receiving so many farewell dinfiers that only their 
strict rule of never taking any part in social affairs on the 
Sabbath gave them any chance to recuperate. The last at- 
homes in cabinet drawing rooms drew unprecedented crowds, 
and the levee at the Vice-President’s home on the final Wed- 
nesday equalled any White House entertainment in point of 
numbers. The crowd packed the house from wall to wall 
of their long suite of apartments, and a slowly moving file 
went up one doorstep and down another. At Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker’s house the throng was as great, and 
with the music of the Hungarian band added to the picture- 
gallery, with its treasures of modern art, the crowd staid 
until elbow-room was not. 

The*Secretary of State and Mrs. Foster, who are said to 
have given, accepted, and declined more dinners than any 
couple in Washington this winter, had devoted these three 
months past to their series of dinners and receptions, prima- 
rily to the diplomatic corps, but inclusive of all the first 
social and official circles. With a clear social conscience, 
Mrs. Foster closed, holland-covered, moth-proofed,and wired 
her house for a year and a half’s absence, and left for a visit 
to her married daughters before accompanying Secretary 
Foster to the Bering Sea Conference at Paris, and then ina 
Jeisurely trip around the world eastward. At the station 
Secretary Foster was called back by the news of the death 
of Mr. Blaine. A week later the Hawaiian coup was sprung, 
so that he was obliged to remain here until the close of the 
administration, and for a month be the guest of a neighbor 
within two doors of his own closed house. 

Attorney-General Miller's daughter changes the recent 
order of events in high official life by celebrating her wed- 
ding before the administration circle separates. She will 
leave Washington as Mrs. Arrick, the wife of a young law- 
yer, and will have the Indianapolis home open and ready for 
her parents when they leave this city. Another wedding 
within the administration circle is that of the daughter of 
Major and Mrs. Parker, whose quarters at the Soldiers’ Home 
have been a favorite visiting-place of President Harrison’s 
family, who are nearly related. Miss Carrie Parker was a 
favorite with Mrs. Harrison, whose other young army cousin, 
General Breckinridge’s daughter, was always with ber at 
White House gala occasions. In wedding Lieutenant Kunz, 
Miss Parker remains in army life, and changes quarters from 
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the Washington Soldiers’ Home to the West Point Military 
Academy. ; 

As each inauguration celebration surpasses its predeces- 
sors, this one of 1893 is expected to be the greatest affair of 
its kind. Forty thousand men—troops, miliiia, and civic 
associations — will take part in the procession which will 
march from the Capitol to Washington Cirele. The pro- 
cession will be moving until dark, when a great display of 
fireworks from the Monument grounds and a torch-light 
parade will entertain the crowds; and the ball, beginning at 
eight o'clock, is supposed to terminate at midnight. Out of 
the original chaos and ill feeling order and harmony have 
resulted, and the weather is the only uncertain factor in the 
great success. The ball committee have worked this year 
without protest from temperance people, who four years 
ago raised the question of a wine room in a government 
building, and never rested until the committee decided that 
there should not be any wines sold in connection with the 
ball or the supper. The difference between the Harrison 
inauguration ball and others where the wine-room had been 
permitted was marked in the greater decorum and order 
maintained. With any one cdmitted who can present a five- 
dollar bill, and the attendance including many who have 
been marching all day and eating only as they could snatch 
in overcrowded hotels and restaurants, the consequences can 
always be. relied on, and the situation of the wine-room is 
evident without placard or diagram. 

That very clever woman Mrs. Potter Palmer has spent 
a busy fortnight here in the interests of her department of 
the Columbian Exposition. It is needless to say that her 
arguments to the Congressional committee holding the Co- 
lumbian's destiny in check were convincing. The presi 
dent of the Woman's Board secured the appropriations for 
the coming meetings of the board. an appropriation for the 
women jurors, and a grant of $10,000 in souvenir silver 
quarters, which will bear the head of Isabella on one side, 
and will be artistic tokens worthy of spirited bidding and a 
greatly increased price. Mrs. Palmer's broadening and de- 
velopment from a beautiful woman of fashion to the most 
active, thorough-going, and capable woman of business re- 
mains the amazement of all her old friends. Her former 
interests and occupations have been completely set aside, 
society plays but small part in her life, save as aid and 
lever to the more absorbing occupation, and her executive 
ability is as much admitted as her beauty by all who have 
business relations with her. In between her hearings in 
Capitol committee-rooms and her following of the main 
chance in less formal ways, Mrs. Palmer found time to accept 
many hospitalities. Mrs. John A. Logan and Mrs. Beriah 
Wilkins, commissioners from the District of Columbia, were 
prominent among her entertainers, and on every occasion 
Mrs. Palmer won more friends for herself and her enter 
prise. Her admirable tact and charming manners have 
made the fortunes of the Woman's Building from the start, 
and secured a harmony and smoothly running machinery 
that none dreamed possible at the first meeting of the board 
two years ago. Mrs. Palmer hardly knew what it was best 
to do nor how to do it at that time, and the outlook was 
so discouraging that many most nearly concerned with the 
great fair suggested ways of snuffing out the Ladies’ Board, 
convinced that the venture would only bring disgrace and 
ridicule upon the great enterprise. The scheme gradually 
evolved itself under Mrs. Palmer's management, grew upon 
her, and is now one of the assured successes of the exposi 
tion, and a far different thing from the Woman’s Building 
at the Centennial Exposition. 

Prince Isenberg, cousin of the Emperor of Austria, and 
possessor of a whole coat front of cordons and decorations, 
who was at the capital for some weeks last spring, bas been 
the object of much hospitable attention during the gay sea- 
son. The members of the diplomatic corps have hailed him 
as one of them, and the German, Austrian, and English 
ministers, Colonel Bonaparte, and many private citizens 
have entertained the serene highness, and he has been the 
most energetic dancer at all the balls of the smart set 
The buds flippantly allude to “ Icebergs,” enjoy his flowers, 
and wear his colors, but there is no rumor that he has 
thrown the handkerchief to one of them, nor suggested her 
putting his coronet on her own mouchoir. Prince Canta 
cuzene, the new Russian minister, Prince Ruspoli, of the 
Italian legation, and the heir of Isenberg have made the 
the title of Prince quite a common one in the mouths of the 
footmen who announce the entering guests at the functions 
of the particularly smart set. 

Succeeding the dinner dances of the winter there was a 
pretty afternoon dance given on board the receiving-ship 
Dale, which took all society to the Navy-yard on a day of 
slush and east wind that would have spoiled any other sort 
of a party. A dancing-deck and a flag-roofed and flag- 
walled ballroom are attractive enough to all those of the 
twinkling foot, and the wardroom collation on the gun- 
deck solaced all the retired officers and dowagers dragged 
through the rain by dancing daughters. Each season the 
Navy-yard and the Arsenal Barracks help on the gayety by 
dances small and large, and their contributions of young 
officers make society life worth living to the majority of 
young women. 

Cardinal Gibbons, who has been a brilliant figure in the so- 
cial life of the.capital since he took up his residence by the 
Cathedral in Baltimore, has been much entertained here this 
winter. Colonel Bonaparte, Mrs. Dahlgren, and Senator 
Voorhees have been among his entertainers, the last invit- 
ing a large afternoon company to celebrate the confirmation 
of his daughter at the Cardinal's hands. Monsignor Satolli, 
the Apostolic Delegate, who resides here at the Catholic 
University, has been much féted by the faithful as well, and 
although not speaking English, has made himself agreeable 
through an interpreter. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Waggaman 
closed the season by an evening reception to the two prel- 
ates, and all society, from the Chief Justice to the private 
citizen, Presbyterian and other clergymen, and agnostics, re 
sponded to their cards. Mr. Waggaman is known far and 
wide as a great art-collector, and his picture and Japanese 
galleries, with their wealth of treasures, were good setting 
for the scene. The extreme cold and the raw winds have 
been too much for an Italian constitution, and Monsignor 
Satolli was absent; but the Cardinal in his vivid red cap 
and rustling red robes made a striking picture next his 
hostess, with Bishop Keane in his true éminence-purple 
robes. There were cardinal-lights and cardinal-flowers, and 
touches of the rich ecclesiastical red everywhere, and the 
faithful in entering made the deep reverence and kissed the 
pontifical ring on the Cardinal's hand. The faithful, under 
standing the etiquette of an eminence’s presence, wore their 
finest gowns and jewels, but none wore low-cut evening 
dresses. The women of the other faith, not knowing nor 
asking, committed the fauz pas of wearing the wrong gown, 
much to their discomfiture. ER 8. 
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PRISCILLA’'S LOVE-.STORY. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT 


SPOFFORD 


PRISCILLA was so worn out with all the joys and troubles 
of the day that she drowsed away at once into a fitful 
slumber She had a dull consciousness of voices and steps, 
partially waking her in what seemed the middle of the night, 
of a wild rustling and roaring of the wind, of a surprised ex- 
clamation about snow, of Geoffrey's protesting voice, of the 
steps returning, and of her saying to herself wearily that a 
sudden storm had come up out of that shadow in the moun 
tain-gap, that Geoffrey had not let Mr. Pastner go out in it, 
but bad put him in the spare room, and then she was off 
again aud lost in deep sleep . 

She awoke suddenly with a sensation that she had overslept 
herself, that it was bright day. Her next sensations came 
in rapid succession—that the kitchen stove was smoking, 
that something was scorching, that the whole outside world 
was a cloud of sparks, that the house was on fire! 

To thrust her feet into a pair of boots, to throw her wrap 
per and her long cloak over her, to seize an armful of the 
first clothing within reach, was all done in the three seconds as 
she rushed for Geoffrey's room. He was not there; and 
just as Mr. Pastuer dashed out of it, old Martha darted by 
them, screaming, in a voice muffled by the blanket on her 
head He's not there! He's out-doors! He's gone!’ And 
Priscilla ran with them through a welter of scorching smoke 
down the stairs and across the little hall, to find the front 
door still closed aud locked. Mr. Pastner threw it open and 
pushed Priscilla and old Martha out into the snow ** He is 
not out; he is in the workshop!” be cried, and sprang back, 
the flames, fanned by the fresh air, bursting out about bim. 
it was only a moment or two (it seemed a year to Priscilla 
and old Martha in the storm, with no help near, and the long 
tongues of flame already shooting from the windows) before 
Mr. Pastner came round, having sprung from a casement on 
the back of the house to the roof of the shed below, where 
he let Geoffrey down to the ground and jumped after him— 
Geoffrey who had at first struggled like a wild-cat, and had 
then abandoned himself to his fate—the fate of being saved 
without the litthe demon of brass and wood and steel in 
which be had imprisoned his very soul Let the house 
burn!” he cried, tlercely Let it burn! It’s only of a piece 
with all the rest of the way fate uses me! Let-it burn to the 
ground! I wish I was in it! What did you save me for?” 
But while his imprecations were still rising over the roar of 
the storm and the crackle of the flames, Pastner had disap 
peared. In the same instant Priscilla and Martha rushed to 
the shed where the horse bad been tied. They came out, 
leading at arm’s-length the startled and plunging animal, 
and fastened him to a tree at safe distance, just as Mr. Past 
ner appeared, staggering uncertainly, blackened and singed, 
in the terrible illumination, and in his arms the best part of 
the little monster whose overloaded wires had kindled all the 
blaze 
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life. His reward lies in your hands 
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lone had he not brought out my works—my joy, my more 
life There © time for promise or denial, for 
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or old Martha had gone on, and was 
the farmer's wife put a in order and 
he could gallop f r the doctor “Oh, 
said Geoffrey, still in of gleeful excite 
ctor had bandaged the burns and promised 

ind later in the morning—for it Was bow quite 
Priscilla had got on some clothes and had made 
at some porridge He won't die! He will live 
reward, I will see to that myself For the 
ie external injuries but slight, had ex 
» concerning the nervous shock and the 
lie heated air, and had found great difficulty 
viving bis patient from the swoon You must go to 
Geotfrey said to Priscilla Your touch will do more 
him than a regiment of doctors can. Isn't that so, doe 
And seated at the table, his face bright and alert, 
ords had superior meaning to those of the little atomy 
ineffectual strut, and the doctor interpreted them as 
were snd of course declared that Priscilla’s pres 
the tonic effect desired, and she went into 
once, as would have gone to the bedside of 
saw Mr. Pastner lying there, so 
g young giant of a few 
the labored fainting breath, 
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am going to have a bath, and see what I can do in the way 
of decency. Ll believe old Martha snatched some clothes for 
me as she ran. How that old tinder-box burned! Well, I 
have an appointment to meet.” 

Priscilla, knowing that old Martha would attend to him 
as usual, did not particularly beed him; she was thinking 
how she would let Jerome know her whereabouts; and she 
did not know when ber brother sallied from the farm-house 
avd made his way to the village inn, where, in answer to his 
inquiry, he was told that Mr. Salter had arrived an hour be- 
fore, on the noon coach from the junction. It was the elder 
Mr. Salter—Jerome’s all-powerful uncle. ‘‘ 1 have no apol- 
ogy to make for summoning you yesterday, although I hard- 
ly hoped for so speedy an answer to my telegram,” said 
Geoffrey, after Mr. Salter’s rather stiff salutation, which hard- 
ly repressed his surprise at the appearance of the shapeless 
little creature with the beautiful face, wearing another man’s 
hat and coat. But because he was crippled and deformed, 
Geoffrey never abated an iota of his dignity as a man, and 
Mr. Salter was at once made to feel that he was dealing witi 
serious concerns, ‘‘ Nothing but imperative duty would 
warrant my sending for you in this weather,” he said. ‘‘I 
hope you have suffered no ineonvenience from the storm, 
Our sharp mountain storms are swift, and I think this has 
blown itself out. But the fact is,” continued Geoffrey, as 
he moved a hassock along towards a chair and mounted and 
seated himself on equal terms, ‘‘that my sister and your 
nephew are on the po at of a great folly. They fancy them- 
selves in love.” 

Mr. Salter made a quick motion of dissent and surprise; 
but if he would have spoken, he was prevented by Geoffrey's 
imperious gesture * Nothing could be worse for my sister,” 
said Geoffrey, ‘after the subsidence of the temporary fas- 
cination. For I know her and her needs. And Jerome— 
charming fellow though he is—could only make her unhappy 
in the end--the very quick end. Moreover, I have other 
views for her, as you, | am sure, have for Jerome.” 

**Certainly 1 have!” exclaimed Mr. Salter, too much in 
earnest to observe the absurd face of things presented by 
this strange little being’s assumption as the arbiter of des- 
tiny. 

** Quite right,” said Geoffrey My sister is of no partic- 
ular family, is without a penny to her name, and her home 
was last night burned to the ground, with nearly all it con- 
tained—” 

Indeed! Very unfortunate 

‘Perhaps so. Perhaps not. However, that is neither 
here nor there. I sent tor you to use your influence with 
Jerome—’ 

Most assuredly!” 

Only, let me advise you that it will need extreme mea- 
sures. He told my sister yesterday that you had planned a 
trip abroad with him in the vacation. I imagine that it may 
have been through startling her with that that he obtained 
her admission. She has taught him counterpoint—she is a 
music teacher—and be has taught her singing aud something 
else. They have seen much more of each other than I—en- 
guged in my own pursuits—have liked. Perhaps it would 
be best to make the trip immediately; he is doing nothing at 
college, nothing at all, and will take no honors, even if he se- 
cures adegree. That is a pity, with his natural parts. And 
then he is young.’ 

May I ask,” said Mr. Salter, who had now begun to be 
amused at this arrogant miniature of » man who was declin- 
ing alliance with his nephew, *‘ how old yeu are?” 

As old as suffering can make aman. But that is nothing 
to the point. I presume Jerome will be galloping over from 
the college to-day. The man who puts his boy in a fresh- 
water college, supposing he is safe there—" 

Or in a salt-water college either,” said Mr. Salter, making 
it unnecessary to finish the sentence 

Yes, the only way to prevent youth from having its fling 
is to shut it up in a crippled body and give it a great idea. 
Yes, ill news travels post, and Jerome will be over, expecting 
to find us here at the inn. He will find you. I trust it will 
be enough ; 

I think you may,” said Mr. Salter, grimly. And so Mr 
Jerome Salter learned when, an hour afterward, he came 
down the snowy road just broken out round the mountain, 
and with a piece of hemlock sticking in his hat,a happy, 
handsome, tnsouciant fellow, whose joyous contentment 
changed to dismay at the sight of his uncle's mocking coun- 
tenance. There was a stormy hour on his part, an hour of 
raillery, of playing with his prey, on his uncle's part; and 
then he rode back with his uucle to his rooms, no longer a 
radiant young hero, but a whipped boy. 

You must tell her, Geoffrey,” wrote Jerome that night. 

I can’t. I have no choice left, unless 1 would be thrown 
out like a plucked fowl on the snow-drift. I leave with my 
uncle for France to-night. When I come back I know not. 
He says never. For Europe? For perdition!” 

Geoffrey told Priscilla by placing Jerome's letter before 
her You are light in the balance, you see,” said Geoffrey. 
“His uncle offers him idleness, wealth, and pleasure. You 
offer him work and love and home. It was easy to see how 
it would be. And yet one would not have expected trea- 
chery from Jerome!” 

Priscilla sat alone, after Geoffrey went out, in the little 
room that had been lent her in the farm-house. Jerome's let- 
ter was open on her knee; but she was not looking at it; her 
gaze was fixed straight ahead on the dead white wall. She 
sat there conscious of nothing—simply stunned. If such a 
letter had come to her the day but one before, it would have 
given her no such blow, for then she had not allowed her- 
self to recognize her feeling; she had not allowed herself to 
hope. But yesterday the sun had burst forth, quickening, 
Vitalizing, nourishing her love; it bad had clear way; it had 
grown like a gourd in the night. If a cloud of misty per- 
plexity had followed, still there was the love in its perfect 
flower. And now full and throbbing with her very life, 
what blackening breath and blast from the bottomless pit 
was this that blew over it and smote and withered it? She 
asked no such question; she was not aware of a single 
thought or emotion; she sat dumb and dead, staring at the 
wall, seeing nothing. 

The women of the house came to the door and knocked, 
and asked if she wanted anything, and went away, thinking 
her exhausted from the night's consternation and fatigue, 
and gone tosleep. She never heard them. The world might 
have crashed to its end, with the heavens rolling together 
like a scroll, she would not have known it 

There was a soft glow in the air when she became con- 
scious that she was alive, with a piece of paper on her knee 
that was like a death-warrant—alive and very wretched. 
It was another day, but the sun had not yet risen; the day- 
light bubbled in this great cup of the hills, and the whole air 
was full of foaming gold; a faint rose-bloom covered the 
long stretch of the interval, deepening far off into rosy ame- 
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thyst, and all at once every crag and scar and face of rock 
burst into a blaze of whiteness burning to golden glory, and 
into clear azure sailed the sun. What had all this splendor 
to do with her? Oh, nothing! And what was her pain in 
the midst of it? Oh, again nothing. How serene, how in- 
different, how unloving was nature! Oh no; how calm, 
how strong, how always the same, always there to be found, 
the same now and forever, with its calm and its strength, 
giving rest! Priscilla broke the ice in her pitcher for a long 
draught of water; then she went to bed for a couple of hours, 
and she crept down stairs at last, very faint and white, to be 
put in a warm corner by the farmer's wife and fed from her 
one china bow! with the daintiest food she had. She watched 
her chance, when the good woman’s back was turned, to put 
Jerome's letter into the fire; and presently she found her 
cloak, and tied a little shaw! over her head, and went out 
mechanically to give one of the lessons that had beeu inter- 
rupted yesterday. 

Geoffrey greeted her, when she came in towards noon, 
with an angry reproof for exposing herself, as she had done, 
with insufficient dress. ‘‘ You seem to think,” he said, 
“that there is no one but yourself in the world. Does it 
never occur to you what will become of me, helpless and 
crippled, if you should get your death by this sort of reck- 
lessness?”’ 

“Oh,” said Priscilla, something bitterly, something wea- 
rily, as if she cared nothing, ‘‘ you will always have the 
model.” 

‘*My model! Do you know what that reckless fellow did 
in bringing it out? He turned it upside down, broke the 
delicate gearing, lost the diamond pivot, all but ruined it— 
ruined it!” 

“ Oh, Geoffrey, when the poor soul tried to save it for 
you!” 

‘*The poor soul! Pastner!” with a sharp laugh. ‘‘ You 
had better say he tried to destroy it! There is nothing but 
the idea left—almost nothing! And how am I to revive that 
out of chaos, with house and home gone, with no money, no 
friends, no peace, no quiet? For if we ever get rooms any- 
where, that infernal piano of your scholars, with its incessant 
ding-dong, will grind into my brain like a knife-sharpener! 
I shall go mad; that is what I shall do.” 

Priscilla saw that he was wrought to a pitch of exaspera- 
tion that was nearly irresponsible. In the midst of her 
misery she felt that if all her joy was taken from her, her 
care yet remained. ‘‘ You shall have all the quiet you 
want, dear,” she said. ‘‘I will give the lessons somewhere 
else. I suppose the insurance will rebuild the house—” 

‘Nothing of the sort,” said Geoffrey. *‘ That gave out 
last year.” 

“ Geoffrey!” 

“Yes. 1 had to take the premium-money for my brass- 
work. What else was I todo? I ask you, what else was I 
to do, Priscilla?’ 

‘*] thought,” said she, ‘‘ that Mr. Pastner gave you the 
brass-work.” 

Do you think I would accept that from him, when the 
only thing I could give him in return was refused?” letting 
himself down to the floor, and walking to and fro in a frantic 
haste that had nothing ludicrous in it for Priscilla, only 
something heart-breaking. ‘’ I said to myself: ‘1 shall finish 
the model now. When it is done, it brings in far more than 
house and insurance, than thousands, than hundreds cf thou 
sands of insurance!’ It is my fortune and yours together!” 
he cried, wringing his hands. ‘It is my hope, my fame, 
my glory!” 

**] am afraid it will never be done,” said Priscilla, gather 
ing up ber things. 

** It rests with you,” he cried. 
or not rests with you!” 

She turned and looked at him, bewildered. 

‘*With you,” he said. ‘* You have the power. You can 
make me, or you can break me. I am clay in your hands 
He flung himself down before the fire, his voice rising almost 
to a scream, and hid his face in his arms, a forlorn, hall 
crazed little wretch grovelling like a worm on the good 
housewife's strip of carpet there. 

**I don’t know what you mean,” said Priscilla 
Geoffrey. You are acting like a child. You will wake 
Mr. Pastner. They told me he was asleep when I came in 

W hat is it to you whether he sleeps or not?” he answered, 
his voice half stifled in the rug. 

‘IL don’t understand you.” 

“You understand me well enough. You know if you will 
marry Pastner that all he has is as good as mine; that then I 
can finish my work; that I cannot take the money from him 
unless he is my brother; that I will not. He will die, they 
say, and it would have been such a mere form, and for such 
a little while,and now,now— Oh, selfish, selfish, selfish!” 

‘Geoffrey! My poor boy! my darling!” she exclaimed, 
kneeling beside him. ‘* You are not yourself.” 

* How can I be myself,” he sobbed, “ with my life wrecked 
—the miserable little fraction of life that I had—” 

It was true. She thought, as she looked at him, how ter 
ribly true. It was a miserable little fraction of life that he 
had. She had always been troubled with the sense that she 
herself had absorbed all the strength and elasticity, and had 
left him only the worthless remnant. She bad tried to make 
it up to him by unceasing care and love and fostering. He 
had been the one object of her days, till that bale-star of J 
rome’s beauty and charm rose over her, till this strange gia 
mour of passion had overshone her. That passion was dead. 
Oh, not only dead, but could it ever have existed? Jerome 
false to her, treacherous to love, annihilated himself. That 
love was dead; this love, at any rate, remained, must always 
remain, could never die. Her sore heart ached anew for the 
poor little creature lying there, a mockery of humanity, seu 
sitive with the sensitive nerves of genius, sensitive with the 
nerves of a frame whose every nerve was bristling, was a 
sharp agony. She felt it would be little to die for him; she 
felt, in the great yearning that went out to him, that it was 
little even to live for him. She had given up to him all her 
life. Why cease now? 

She went and stooped over him. ‘‘I will marry Mr. Past- 
ner,” she said, gently, and then went out of the room. 

For a moment or two the strange little being lay there, let 
ting his passion storm itself out; then sobs and tears and 
whispers ceased, as they cease with a tired child; he roiled 
over towards the fire, and snapped his fingers at the drop- 
ping coals, and lay awhile taking his rest. 

It was not many minutes, however, before the little man 
was all alert again, refreshed and ready for the fray, and he 
dusted himself, and went up to his friend’s room. 

Mr. Pastner was resting quietly, in half a stupor. 

‘This is no place for you, Pastner,” Geoffrey said, rous- 
ing him. ‘‘It is no place for Priscilla. If she is to nurse 
you back to strength, you should be removed at once to you! 
own house. That is what the doctor thinks best. And if 
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you are going to be removed at all, it may as well be now as 
any day, my dear boy.” 

A flush mounted the pale forehead; the lethargy was all 
gone now; a glance of inquiry shot from the eager eye. 

“ Well,” said Geoffrey, ‘‘ 1 suppose you ‘know best about 
it. Perhaps I am too abrupt. I can only speak for Priscilla. 
When she saw you yesterday morning and kissed that hand 
of yours she confessed it all.” 

“ You think so?” murmured Pastner. 

‘‘T know so.” 

‘*It—it seems impossible.” 

‘‘That is because you have been blind these- last weeks. 
Do you think a girl’s No is always No? There are other 
telltales than the tongue. At any rate, Priscilla— Well, I 
have gathered her wishes, and they are yours. As for what 
remains, we can send up the hill for the long sleigh, with 
the seats out, and a single mattress in it, and you can be laid 
in that, just as you are, wrapped in all the blankets neces- 
sary, aad covered with the furs. The chestnuts will carry 
you up the bill in twenty minutes, and Priscilla will go along 
in the cutter, and that can come back for me. I will see to 
it at onee if you say so.” 

If I say so!” whispered the other. 

‘And have the minister here.” 

Mr. Pastner opened his eyes wide, as if a = awe obliged 
him,a doubt, a terror,a joy,an assurance. “ Yes,” he breathed 

-*‘yes.””. And in the momentary pause before the other left 
the room he seemed to be asleep again. 

Geoffrey brought Priscilla into the room presently, and 
seated her by the bed, so that when their friend opened his 
eyes they should rest first on her. He had told her that Mr. 
Pastner wished to be married, and removed to the hill at 
once, Which was his arrangement of the truth; and Priscilla, 
feeling that if it was to be, it might as well be now as any 
time, had made no objection. She was doing it for Geof- 
frey—her poor Geoffrey; let i: be done with a good grace. 
And if the man were dying, why not give him this one hap- 
piness forthe end? She was in a mist, in a dream; her moral 
sense was all benumbed by the blow she had received. Mov- 
ing slowly, looking vaguely, whether it were right or wrong 
she never asked. It was to be done. It was all she could 
do for Geoffrey. 

But when Mr. Pastner at length opened his eyes again and 
met hers, such a shining of sudden joy filled them that 
through all her apathy it touched her with a new sensation, 
as if Ithuriel’s lance of light had penetrated the darkness, 
and given her a glimpse of the injury she might be doing 
him. A momentary glimpse only; it was gone with the 
sound of Geoffrey's voice in the next room; but it had sent 
a soft sweeping blush over her face, a blush that made her 
look infinitely lovely. 

‘Are you sure?” he murmured. ‘‘Is it so? Are you— 
after all—are you going to be my wife?” 

She bent her head. 

‘Do you love me, then, Priscilla?” he said. ‘‘ Stoop down 
and kiss me if you love me, dear. Or am I only dream- 
ing? If you are a dream, stoop down and kiss me all the 
same 

She hesitated half a moment. Love him. There was no 
such thing as love. She had just proved it. But stoop down 
ind kiss him? Yes, she could do that for any sick and suf- 
fering soul. But she did not say to her own consciousness 
that she was a dream, that she was in a dream, dazed, and 
only half aware of herself, aware only of the thing that was 
straight before her. She stooped down and kissed him, rosy 
still, but not with any sense of shame. And then Geoffrey 

d the minister had come, and she went through her part 
in the same unruffled way, and then helped wrap her bus- 
band in the blankets and the robes, and the men took him 
down to the big sleigh, and laid him in, and covered him, 
ind dashed away; and she put on her cloak and the little 
shawl of the farmer's wife, and followed in the cutter, as it 
had been arranged, and was up at the great house on the 
high hill-side just as Mr. Pastner had been made comfortable 
in his own room. 

She looked round the great room, where the sun poured 
er rich rug and costly carving, and the wide windows 
imed their splendid mountain picture of snowy hill and 
violet distance, with no sense that it was hers, that now she 
was mistress of great mansion or princely fortune, with no 
other sense tham that she was here, and the next thing to do 
was to sit down by the bedside. Something had delayed 
Geoffrey a few moments; she was listening for him, unaware 
that that was the only thought in her mind. She sat looking 
straight before her till she heard him. Then she rose and 
side her cloak. 
Mr. Pastner’s eyes followed her. 
came to him. I am not going to die,” he whispered. 
| might have died. You have saved me. Now I shall be 
ve And then, in the stroke of a flash of lightning, Pris- 
cilla felt not the injury she had done this man, but that she 
liad made herself a prisoner, and that Jerome Salter was 
id in the world. And she fell down and hid her face in 
verlet. 

What was Jerome Salter to her? Nothing. Nothing in- 
deed—but, still—oh, the place was sore, so sore! Her hus- 

d lifted his well hand and laid it on her head as she 
knelt. It sent a shudder through her; she trembled from 
head to foot Oh, how unworthy of that kind touch! 
Heaven help her! Her heart was broken—her heart was 
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“My wife,” he said. 


} 


le thought she was praying. And so, in the real truth of 
s, she was—a prayer that had its own answer. What 
those women do whose joy on earth had ceased—those 
sisterhoods of holy women? They cared for the sick and 
dying. Here was one sick and dying at her hand. When, 
ind of Geoffrey's step, she arose, the smile on Mr. Past- 
her's face was radiant. 
[ want you—to go over the—house—and look at your 
a in,” he said, laboriously, the courtesy of his nature 
nphing over his weakness and his disconnected thought. 
r will you wait—till I can take you?” 
I shall have to wait,” she answered, ‘“‘for it is time I 
t to give my afternoon lesson.” 
He looked at her an instant, a little puzzled. ‘‘ Your les- 
And then he laughed, even in his faintness. ‘‘ You 
t, simple heart!” he said. ‘‘ Don’t you know there are 
re music lessons?” 
lhere—there must be,” said Priscilla. 
My dear fellow,” said Geoffrey, coming in, ‘‘how you 


revived! You needed the counter-shock. Ah, happi- 
ne s & great tonic.” 


Look here,” murmured Mr. Pastner, grimly. ‘“ Priscilla 
‘s—she must—go on with her lessons.” 
Geoffrey laughed. ‘* You can’t give lessons and take care 
your husband,” he said. 
. We—must buy ont the lessons,” said the other, smiling- 
ty. “Will you attend to all that, Geoffrey?” And now, 
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thoroughly tired out, he was asleep almost before Geoffrey 
—. 

t was as Geoffrey had said—happiness is a great tonic. 
It can lift the force of a shock to the nerves when it comes 
like a shock itseff; and if it cannot mend broken ribs or cure 
burns or repair the injury of interior surfaces, it can make 
the conditions favorable for the healing of all hurt. To see 
Priscilla’s face of what he deemed gentle concern, to see 
her moving about, to hear her sweet low tones, to be sensible 
of her surpassing beauty, to note the intense tenderness and 
pity of the eyes that followed Geoffrey, to see the color 
mount the rich velvet of her cheek sometimes at idle words 
of his—he could not conjecture why —was all a joyous 
elixir. As before this he had not cared to live, now he was 
determined not to die. He did not observe that his wife 
gave him no caresses, that her morning and evening kiss 
was a perfunctory matter; there was something pleasant to 
him in that chaste shyness; he did not know that even that 
kiss was given through the irresistible impulse of compas- 
sion. And when, at his wish, Geoffrey supplied her with 
rich garments and Jaid some costly jewels in her hands, he 
did not love her less that she left the jewels where she 
dropped them. Even her apathy did not penetrate through 
his own weakness, and since she found it then all but im- 
possible to sing, she covered over many a long lapse into 
silence by gentle playing of dream nocturnes. 

The fact with Priscilla was that the blow which had killed 
her love had nearly killed her, not in her physical but in her 
mental and moral being. She felt no repulsion for Mr. 
Pastner, no hostility towards him; she was neither glad nor 
sorry that he recovered. Nothing about him affected her 
personally. His superb stature, the purity of his large 
Northern type, the fearless clearness of his great gray eyes, 
the wholesome sweetness of his mouth, and all the nobility 
and generosity of his nature, all this had mattered nothing 
at all to her when he was well; it could-not matter less now. 
She was aware of only one simple series of emotions in re- 
lation to him, a deep and kindly gratitude that he had saved 
Geoffrey's life, and what was more than life to Geoffrey, the 
model; that she belonged to him as the payment of a debt, 
as the price of Geoffrey’s happiness; that it all gave Geoffrey 
contentment—Geoffrey, to whom so much of lbappiness had 
been denied; and that for herself it was no sort of conse 
quence whatever, any more than what became of her ashes 
after she was dead. If she had been a shadow, she could 
hardly have felt less. 

But now, as soon as the burns on Mr. Pastner’s hand and 
side began to heal, they healed rapidly; and with that the 
strength which the nervous shock had so suddenly pros- 
trated began to come back to him. He was showing the 
vivid interest in things about him that he used to show; he 
was inquiring into the condition of the model, and where its 
fragments had been set up, and into the condition of Geof- 
frey’s mind regarding it as well. He could be assisted the 
length of the room; he could go up and down stairs; he could 
have his fur coat put on and walk up and down the piazza. 
The doctor declared it needed only a Southern month or two 
to complete the cure. ‘‘Come,” he said, one day, ‘‘ now we 
will have our wedding journey.” 

** And will Geoffrey go too?” asked Priscilla, wistfully. 

“ Why—if—if he will—if you wish,” stammered Mr. 
Pastner. 

‘** Not I,” laughed Geoffrey. ‘‘ What are you thinking of, 
Priscilla? And leave my model and the unlimited bank ac- 
count you make mine for its sake—” 

‘* For Priscilla’s sake,” said Mr. Pastner. 

‘*For no matter whose sake! And make a holy show of 
myself in the great world? NotI. Go and take your plea- 
sure, and come back to me. The house, the mountains, the 
model, and I will all be here.” 

And Mr. Pastner—too full of gladness in his recovery, in 
the return of strength, in the assurance of health, in the 
companionship of his wife, a joy all hope of which he had 
abandoned, to notice that it was not she who was full of 
gladness, to notice that she was only full of patience—folded 
round his wife the rich furs that had been ordered for her, 
and took her on her wedding journey. 

It was a brief wedding journey. To Geoffrey, drawing 
and designing, rapt in his ideas, his imaginings, his creating, 
it seemed a mere morning excursion that. brought them back 
again—Priscilla very pale and stately, Mr. Pastner paler and 
more stately still. 

Geoffrey asked no questions ; he wished to know nothing. 
He never did know anything about that bitter day when the 
husband learned of the mistake he had made, but refused to 
give his wife the freedom she woke from her trance suf- 
ficiently to ask. No, she was his care still; the mountain 
house should still be hers; she would have Geoffrey there 
as she had had him before; and for what remained, although 
they had made a sad error, she was his wife, and must abide 
by it, and live as became his wife. She should not be trou- 
bled by his presence, And then fora moment he had thrown 
his arms about her in a forgetfulness of love and grief, and 
had flung her away as quickly, angry that even then she 
stood passive, with no resistance, not only with no sign of 
fervor, but with no sign of affront. 

Mr. Pastner staid a week or two at the mountain house, 
attending to various requisite details, and acquainting Geof- 
frey with bank affairs and other matters 

“ My health,” he said to Geoffrey, ‘‘and some important 
arrangements make it necessary that I should be absent. 
You will take care of my wife.” 

‘Of Priscilla? Of course,” said Geoffrey. ‘‘ But absent 
—whiy,I don’t see what [am going to do without you. Not 
for long, I hope. Priscilla takes no interést whatever now 
in what Iam doing. Priscilla is quite a different woman 
since the fire. I think it shocked her. She is simply numb 
—wrapped up in herself. I want you, I need you here, every 
day, George, to discuss these new bearings. Now here is a 
problem—” 

““My dear man,” said Mr. Pastner, ‘‘I have been con- 


fronted with a more serious problem, and have been unable , 


to solve it. And there is the whistle of the train round the 
mountain. Good-by!” 


(TO Be OonTINUED.} 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sovru Bostow.—Slice the bananas thin for a banana custard. Make a 
custard of a quart of milk and four eggs, sweetened and flavored with 
vanilla; pour the custard in layers on layers of sliced banana and cool. 
For other recipes see Useful Recipes in last week's Bazar. For an almond 
filling for layer cake blanch and chop a quantity of almonds. Beat until 
stiff the whites of three eggs and a cup —— eugar. With part 
of this mix the chopped almonds and spread between the layers; ice the 
top with the rest, and arrange split almonds on the icing 

E. T. anv Orn Svascrimen.—The circujar flonnce is merely a ring 
cut as large as a square of double-width material will permit, or of two 
breathe of single-width fabric doubled lengthwise hus for a flonnce 
teven ivches deep for a skirt four yards wide at the foot, take three yards 
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of satin, velvet, or silk that is twenty-two inches wide and fold length- 
wise. Make an accurate paper pattern of the ring flounce and lay it on 
the doubled fabric. This gives two straight selvage seams in the flounce. 
To widen the flounce add a slightly curved breadth of the goods in either 
or both of these seams, making the front, which must be straight, of one 
added breadth. The top of the flounce should be just large enongh to 
attach to the skirt without gathers, letting all fulness come naturally be- 
low from the greater width of the lower edge. The flounce is not lined, 
but may be hemmed in blind stitches, or elxe trimmed with a bias fold. 
mus top is sewed to the skirt, then turned down, and the edge hemmed 
jatly. 

Quenist.—For a “ wool gown of the better sort—not a travelling drese” 
—gel one of the new silk-and-wool mixtures, of two colors shot together, 
or figured in crackle, or guipure design, or the bolder zigzag stripes like 
lightning streaks, Make up with round waist, satin sleeves and girdie, 
short wide skirt, and sutin trimming of folds or ruffles. The still better 
gown should be of one of the satin-finished figured silke, black with green, 
violet with green, or blue with brown. This dress for calling and recep- 
tions should have a long skirt, which may open on a tablier breadth of 
changeable silk crossed with flounces. The waist in 1880 fashion is gath- 
ered full and belted, and has drooping full sleeves with epaulettes, Short 
capes will be worn in the spring. Get mousseline de sole of some con- 
trasting color that is becoming to you, and gather it to hang full over 
your cream moiré—pink, green, or pale mauve would be effective. 

Oty Suusoninen.—The Eton suit is considered fuli-dress evening wear 
for boys of nine to twelve years. It has an Eton jacket of black worsteds, 
a low-cut vest, and long trousers. A turned-over collar of linen is worn 
outside the jacket with a white silk scarf. A white piqué waistcoat may 
be used in summer. Short knee-breeches are sometimes worn with this 
suit (though trousers are more correct), and long black stockings with 
patent-leather shoes, The Tuxedo sack-coat, with front rolled low like 
a man's dress-coat, is also worn by boys of twelve years. With it is a 
low vest and trousers all made of the same black worstede. 

J. E. H.—What you suggest is hardly possible. The private dress- 
makers pay very high prices to import exclusive models, and naturally 
— to giving them away to their sisters in trade. 

enonamus.—The Empire puff on siceves is Jined with stiff bookmus- 
lin to make it round out in balloon shape. It is about a yard wide, is 
slightly rounded at top, and is straight below. The drooping 1880 puffs 
are pleated closely in the armholes, then spread out wider below, where 
they wre turned up and gathered to a fitted sleeve lining. Get open-pat- 
terved guipure net to place over a yoke and sleeves of red satin. 

A Reaper, — The dyeing establishment you mention is still in existence. 

‘Trovntep Mornex.—Get plain surah for a belted waist to wear with 
sleeves and skirt of the plaid surah you now have. Add a collarette and 
girdle of the plain goods. Do not make a Watteau pleat. 

Nannix R.—Net dresses will%e worn, but gauze and grenadine will be 
more fashionable. Chiné silks, and those with changeable effects, are 
much used. 

Cc. C.—Make the linen lawn waist with a basque back cut in tabs and belt- 
ed front. Edge with narrow embroidery. Have mutton-leg sleeves. Make 
the skirt four and a half yards at foot, with gored front and side breadths. 

Sussouiuee —For your California trip you will require both thick and 
thin dresses, light and beavy wraps, Get a travelling dress of hop sack- 
ing, a new twilled glacé silk for occasions, a mixed silk and woul Goes, 
and take any India silks or grenadine dresses you may have. An ulster 
should be added for travelling. Read about capes and jackets in New 
York Fashions of this number of the Bazar. 

H. R.—Do not alter your skirts at present. If they must be widened, 
cut them open in front, and add there a breadth gored to flare at the foot 
and narrower at top. 

M. R, T.—Get plain blue wool for new sleeves to your blue and white 
coat, and add a biue panel down each side of the skirt to widen it. Do 
not change the lace on your crépon, Make new large aleeves of the ma- 
terial you have. Make plain biue and also white China silk blouses to 
wear with the blue «kirt. Make it tour yards around the foot, and trim 
with bias fulds instead of ruffles. Let it escape the ground an inch or 
two. Do not alter ihe black surah skirt or waist. The net skirt should 
be four and a half or five yards wide at foot, and slightly narrower at top 
The exposition dress you saggest is good. A small round cape will com- 
plete some such dresses instead of a jacket. Alpaca and moreen petti- 
coats flounced with silk will be used to support wide skirts. Authorities 
say hoop-skirts will not be worn during the next season. Have a dark 
plaid ——- made with a belted waist, large sleeves, epaniettes edged 
with embroidery, a collar of embroidery, and a gored skirt. It will be 
very suitable for warm days at the fair. The dimity dress will look cool, 
but do not choose percale, as it is heavy and warm. Plain and barred 
nainsook will be used for white dresses. Make an elderly lady's white 
wash dresses with the back round, the front gathered to a yoke of em- 
broidery, and falling loose, or else tied across with ribbons. The gray 
silk will make a pretty elip for a gauze dress that is either violet, green, 
or black. At present there is no use for a luce shaw! such as you describe. 

Fioeiwa.—Get a white crépe de Chine dress, and make with a yoke of 
white guipure lace aud a repped silk girdle. See the Worth design on 
the first page of Bazar No. 8, and use it as a model. 

E. G. L. B.—Your suggestions are very good, Bias folds or else rows 
of satin ribbon will be worn on casiimere skirts in preference to pleating». 

Nanetrs.—Have your black silk dress made with a flaring skirt trimmed 
around with rows of jet galloon reaching as high as the knee. Have a 
round waist with revers starting in a point at the waist-line, widening up 
the front, pleated on the shoulders, and crossing the back. Edge the 
revers with jet galloon, and bave a collar of jet. Fill in the V space with 
a vest of white guipare lace put over sutin of a becoming color, Have 
large sleeves banded with jet below the elbow. 

Avo B.—For two good new dresses get one of dark blue serge for 
general wear, and a lighter wool of several mixed colors for best. Get 
enough ot the blue serge to bave a jacket, a round waist, and skirt; the 
jacket can then be worn with black skirts you now have, and a shirt waist 
of plaid gingham or of cotton cheviot. The mixed wool should be made 
up with a lite repped silk in folds on a bolero jacket, and as a vest un- 
derneath. If the jacket is not becoming, have a girdle of silk and epau- 
lettes pleated over the top of full sleeves, 

Mus. L. M..—Very pretty silk quilts are now made of alternate stripes 
of two or three harmonious colors of China silk or repped silks bought 
in short lengths at the remnant counters. They are bordered widely with 
velvet or sutin ribbon, or else merely edged with silk cord. Flowered 
toulards and brocades left over from last season are used for the entire 
quilt by many who have not the leisure for making patchwork quilts 
Sash ribbons of a past season are dyed in rich colors, aud used for stripes 
in quilts or for borders. 

Youne Marson.—The corselet fastens invisibly on the left side. A 
shorter buckle would answer. Do not put darts in the velvet; it ie drawn 
over a waist lining that i« fitted by darts. White guipure lace of very 
open design is used. A waiet ribbon and hanging pocket may be added, 
but the design is complete without them. 

Venn essectan. —Your sainple is summer-weight satin merveilieux. You 
have enough lace for trimming the waist. Use the yard-and-a-half piece 
as a collarette gathered below a standing band of the biue velvet, letting 
it droop lowest in frout and back in the way shown on a reception dress 
on page 82 of Nazar No. % Set the other piece of lace on as cuffs with 
the scalloped edges turned toward the wrists. Use wide biue velvet rib- 
bow as a belt fastened in a long bow on the left side. You might pass 
the top of the skirt over the basque ends, and conceal the join under the 
wide belt. 

M. E. L.—It is too soon to speak authoritatively of summer trousseau 
fashions, Your letter will receive early attention. 

Syvivan.—Gingham dresees under a dark biue jacket, or a longer coat 
of repped wool or basket-woven flannel, will be suitable for your baby 
girl of two years to travel in next summer. A Chambéry poke-bounet 
drawn on cords should match the cloak in color—in tan, pearl, or grayisb- 
blue. Use tan or black shoes and stockings. Make her best dresses of 
white nainsook, with waist of natural Jength trimmed with tacks, inser- 
tions, and an edging of lace or of embrvidery. For your own dress for 
travelling and sight-seeing, get very light-weight wool, either homespun, 
tweed, or basket cloth. Wear a shirt waist of wash silk, surah, or figured 
foulard with your brown faille skirt. Princesse dresses will continue in 
favor. Get a smal) cape of cloth or a tailor jacket for a wrap to wear in 
September. 

Muss A. H.—Make your heliotrope caslmere by the beautiful Worth 
dress illastrated on the first page of Bazar No. 8. Use repped Muscovite 
silk instead of velvet for the corselet, and trim with white guipure lace 
As a contrast to white silk with pink and green flowers, have puffed 
siceves and a girdle and collar of either pink or green satin, chooring the 
most becoming culor 

Anxtovs.—Dark blue outing suite are always popular, but those of 
lighter grayish-bine and of chestnut browgggre also being prepared for 
next season. Striped and checked wools light quality will be made 
with a round waist, a fall skirt clearing the ground, and a blazer. Shirt 
waists of striped gingham or of foulard will replace the dress waist o1 
warm days. 

Svesoninen —Short French skirts falling just over the knee will be 
worn in summer by small girls of four and a half years. A group of 
tucks should be added above them to lengthen them avother season. 

ake them with a belted waist over a simulated or a real guimpe of 
tucked wainsook or of embroidery. Large square-cornered epauiettes 
fall over the top of puffed sleeves that reach only to the elbow. Round 
half-low waists have a bertha frill of embroidery, or else of the ginguam 
or nainsook of the dress edged with embroidery. 

J. J. J.—Shorten your little girl's skirts to the knee, although she is 
only 7 and a half old. Muslin sun hate and large poke-bonnets, 
with a frill falling in front, will be worn in sammer. Cut flaring skirts 
to your spring dresses, line them throughout, sewing the lining and out- 
side together at the foot, and trim them up to the knee with three, five, 
or seven rows of braid, ribbon, or folds. Let the challi ekirt \le two or 
three inches on the floor in the back. Trim with repped silk or with 
satin or velvet ribbon of the color prevailing in the flowers. For hints 
about entertaining your guests read “ Picasunt Pastimes,” aiso a“ Twen- 
ty-Question Club, tn Bazar Nw. 8 
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Kyrrrep LAcg. 
( I For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
ROCHET EDGING 


For deacription see pattern-sheet Sap; 


HANDKERCHIEF SACHET 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


EMBROIDERED SMOKING CAP 


Por design and description see No. XV. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Lapies’ DRAWERS 
rn and description see No. X. or 
sheet Supplement 


CHEMISES 
For patterns and descriptions see Nos. VI. and XI. on pattern- 
shect Suppiement 


EMPIRE CORSET 


1 see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


PETTICOATS. Surr For Boy From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
DerarL or Emprormery ror Cusnton, Fra. 1. For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Supplement. For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Empromerep Cusnton.—[See Fig. 2.] AppLiqvé Empromery For Portroiio Covers, Cusnrons, CHarr Backs, ETO. 
For working pattern and description see No. XVI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. For design and description see No. VIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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America still be, whose young ladies so uniform- 
ly come to me devoid of all artistic tuste or ap- 
preciation, expecting, by some unknown “re 
terious way,in a few months to appear in this 
Old World of culture as an artist of fame? They 
often go further than this, and ask me, ‘How 
much money do you think there is in my voice?’ 
That question appalls me with its@old calculation 
and its irreverence for the exquisite beauty and 
tenderness of that fine art that can, more than 
all others to me, interpret the soul's inmost 
thought. No other girl than an American has 
ever asked me that question. From Russia, 
from Scandinavia, Spain, Brazil, and Germany, 
young ladies come to me. They are usually 
brought by parents or guardians, who are most 
deliberate in locating their charges, and making 
arrangements for at least a three years’ course, 
and longer if they are not advanced. And in 
place of the question of ‘How much money ?' is 
asked, ‘ Does the voice indicate possibility of fine 
interpretation, or does its quality justify the am- 
bition for an artistic career?’ These girls make 
the best of students. They are quiet, sonscien 
tious, and patient workers; while my beautiful 
American girls, in many instances, fret, lose their 
courage, and feel slighted if they are not called 
on to make a public appearance in a few months, 
With my American pupils I have always to be- 
gin by instilling the first principles of true rever- 
ence for the noble art of singing and a compre- 
hension of the necessity for .years of study 
and devotion at the shrine of any art in which 
one would excel; that it is true love for the art, 
and not for the money it may bring, that makes 
the brilliant student and the successful artist.” 


OBTRUSIVE RETICENCE. 
— are people who maintain a mysterious 
reserve about very slight matters, both of 
their own affairs and of the affairs of others. 
With nod and cunning look, with smirk and 
guarded expressions, or hastily broken sentences, 
they are forever saying, ‘‘1 am the custodian 


of weighty secrets, and must be careful to respect 
the confidence reposed in me.” 

If you chance to remark before them that So- 
and-so visited a theatre, or bought a new gown, 
or went to Boston, they smile a smile of wonder- 
ful meaning, and answer: ‘‘ Oh yes, I knew that. 
But of course I did not mention it.” 

You often feel moved to reply that it was of 
no earthly importance whether they had men- 
tioned it or not, but you wisely forbear. 

We resent this obtrusive reticence so soon as 
we discover it in aman or woman. It generally 
makes us angry in direct proportion to the in- 
tensity of our conviction that the elaborate con- 
cealment of such people conceals nothing at all, 
or the veriest trifles. They are usually people 
who have little to think about, therefore they 
think as profoundly as they can about that little 

Nobody would be stupid enough to trust such 








Fig. 5.—Back or Sprmne Care, Fie. 2. 





























Youne Lapy'’s SPRING Dress BANDED WITH 
Gown Ripson 
For pattern and description see For description see pattern- 
No. IV. on puattern-sheet Suppl. sheet Supplement 





AMERICAN GIRLS AND ART 
: : STUDY. 
Ta T typical characteristic of American 
spirit expressed by the word ‘‘ rush” 
1 common parlance is of great value in 
any lines of attainment—in commercial 
fe, and in most of the practical every-day 
pursuits of man 
Sut there are higher walks toward which 
we all aspire, or which at least we hold in 
high esteem. 
In the realm of art this spirit is to be 
leplored, and must be replaced by one of 
verence. That greedy ambition that 
says to art, ‘‘I will serve you for a few 
months or a year, and then I shall expect 
you to make me great—an artist who can 
command high prices and success,” —that 
irit of ambition is deadening to all true 
listic effort or attainment 
The advent of the American girl into 
tudios in Europe is rarely hailed with sat 
isfaction. Their enthusiasm and healthy 
tone are greatly admired, but their lack of 
artistic feeling is very generally known. 
Says Madame Marchesi: ‘‘I love the 
\merican girls, with their beautiful voices 
ind well-formed characters. But I always 
isk myself, what a crude country must that 





Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s SPRING JACKET Fig. 2.—Sprimve Cape.—[See Fig. 5.] Fig. 3.—Youne Lapy's Srrinc Dress 
; (See Fig. 4.] For pattern and description see No. XIIL. on with Rrpson TRIMMING 

Fig. 4—Back or CrEnine JACKET, For pattern aud description see No. IL. on pattern- patterp-sheet Supplement. For pattern and description see No. 1X. on 
Fic. 1 sheet Supplement. pattern-sheet Supplement. 








aggressive secret-keepers with secrets of any | 
value, and if these amateur diplomats ever 
had a personal matter of any gravity to hide 
they would not so conspicuously proclaim 
the fact 


CHILD-TEACHING. 
N giving instruction to children it is fre 
quently hard to explain an idea to them 
in words which will convey the precise 
meaning to their minds. It is easiest 
teach a truth to a child by an illustration 
and, to be of any value, the illustration must 


lo 


be taken from their own experience. The 
new idea must come out of the old. By this 
method children can be taught new and 


proper words to express their ideas, and this 


will, in time, improve their language long 
before they have a notion what ‘* grammar 
ind *‘ rhetoric ” mean 


said a little boy I read the 

other day that Mr. Heaton had a great deal 

of enthusiasm. What is enthusiasm?’ 
Enthusiasm is such an intense 


Mamma, 


love fora 


thing.and such a devotion to it, that we over 
look other things for its sake You have 
hown lately, my dear, such a great enthusi 
smn for skating that you consider lessons of 
no consequence beside it You even dislike 

take time to eat your meals properly 
You are too enthusiastic. 1 shall have to 


take measures to prevent your becoming too 


great an enthusiast 
Then the little boy laughed quizzically 
I hope I never shall be so en-thu si-as-tic 
that I shall forget to eat my dinner, mamma! 


And he had acquired a new idea and sey 


eral new words 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


hase hee wed for over fifty vears by millions of 
mothers for t dren w © teething, with perfect 
success, Ite j i j eoftens the gume, allaye 
a onl rea Ww 1 e beet remedy f. 
diarrhea, Sul bey fr te in every rt of the 
world, Twenty-tive cents a bottle Ade 

SERIOUS RAILWAY ACCIDEN' 
Milk train jn collision; no milkman tarne up; dis 
appointed housekee pe coffee without cream A 
petty annoyance resulting from a negle ct to keep the 
Galil Borden Eagle = 1 Conds nsed Milk in the 
house. Order now for future exigeucies from Grocer 
or Draggiet ddr 


DORFLINGER'S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 


« shown in every requisite for the table, and in bean 
tiful pleces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts Genuine 
eces have t nark label. C. Dorflinger & Sona, 


Fan 


w York.—[{Ade 


Auwentoan Lavine’ Seoners 
1 from works of Eminent Physicians and Derma 
Information of inestimable value. Mailed, 
Williams, Poblisher, Box (517), Bridgeport, Conn 
fdr 


A Toilet requisite ; com 









Coanet.'s Benzom Soar Highly rec- 


ekin. Ade 


aM KTH 
the complexion and 





nded for 









ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
: elit Cocoa 


Absolutely Pure and 
Soluble. 


NO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its preparation. It 
bas more than three times 
\ the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar 
and far more economica 
costing less than one cent 
a cup It is delicious, nour- 
shing, and BASILY DIGESTEL 


Bold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


The Cudahy 
Process 


many 























There’ as 
ne lean meat of a 
of be 


ways of transtorming 







steer into a solid or liquid 


xtract aS there are steers. All ways 








ire not good ways—clean ways 


King amon 


CUDAHY’S 
EXTRACT 


BEEF 


Properly called the 


“Rex” Brand 


the 






Savory Foods stands 








knows difference.— 






nsist on Gores ? 





THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 
South Omaha, Neb. 









Highest of 


Made by 
Lieut. Peary 
Among 
Greenland’s 
A cream-of-tartar baking powder 
all in leavening strength. ley 
Latest United States Government 
ay Mountains. 


Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Co., 


‘A CENT SENT 


Is your curiosity exeited a cent’s worth? If so, send your ad 
dress, on postal, get cainlogue and learn 
ptanoa, a and sewing machines. 


Go" a ara 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE KODAK 


AT THE 


North Pole. 


2000 Pictures 





The Explorer Endorses the Kodak. 

* My pictures were ‘all taken with a Kodak,’ 
and I regard the Kodak as responsible for my 
having obtained a series of pictures which in 
quality and quantity exceed any that have been 
brought back from Greenland and the Smith 
Sound region.” 


' "RENT, 





R. E. Peary, U.'s. N. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ow I give away 
mean Send for 
Is strange, bet K's true! « id Kodak Catalogue 


, lil., “Crown” Planes and 


Worthington, Smith & Co., 





Importers and Pees of 


MILLINERY GOODS, 
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A full size 
the U1 


cents 


THE CHANDL 
Manufacturers, CLEVELAND, O. 


RRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 





KML 
@prains, Al) druggists or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y- 


DEA 


on Gold only by F. Hiscox £63 B'veg, 5.Y. icin nt EE 


ited States, charges pr 


The pathos « 


told than by Mary E.. Wilkins.—BRoston Courier 


ouse Cheese. Mary E. Wilkins. 


DELICIOUS, Jane Field. 
APPETIZING, \ Novel. Illustrated by W. T. SmEpLEyY 
TEMPTING. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
\ soft, rich cheese, put * Jane Field ” is full of most delicate and amusing 
n hermetically sealed sketches of New England village life.—N. V. /ribune. 
+ forme , A New England Nun, 
f your grocer does no ° 
keep it send 14 cents in | And Other Stories. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
stamps and « miniature jar $1 25 
will be mailed to any ad- Always there is a freedom from comm< onplace anda 
dress power to hold the interest to the close.—Critic, 


jar will be expressed to any point in 

oeil, cn wae of A Humble Romance, 

And Other Stories. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
#1 
The reader who buys this book and reads it will find 

treble his money’s worth in every one of the delightful 

stories embraced in this list of twenty-eight.—Chicago 

Journal 


ER & RUDD CO., 


Young Lucretia, 


And Other Stories. Illustrated. 

Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

No work Miss Wilkins has done has surpassed this for 
insight into the little natures here depicted in their ex- 
ternal garb of New England dialect and homely rusticity 
—Hartford Courant. 


Post 8vo, 


HAIR Ae SKIN, 


'y An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
+ skin. Reals cuts, burns, bruisesand 


F:= Ano wEAS NOISES 6 cugee or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 


the Unite Canada, or Mexico 
priue 


us Lovisible T 


beard. Successful when al! remed i States 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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AK (Redfern 


of New England life has never been better 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
CR” The above works are for sale by ail booksellers, | 


m receipt of the | 




























Until Feb- 
ruary 18th, 
all garments 
made to order 
Will becharged 
at a much 
lower rate at 


“or Chicago 
House. 


CHICAGO. 


Our prices for making garments at Chicago 
establishment are very much less than in New 
York, owing to the wages and rent being lower. 
The style, 
similar in both Houses. 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
1702 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO. _ 


ORIENTAL 


WATERPROOF 


materials, and workmanship are 






FAST BLACK 


dapanese SIKS. 


A new and patented process gives 
a waterproof finish to the rich and 
brilliant Japanese silk so extensively 
used, renders the material impervious 
to water and absolutely free from 
water spots and stains. 





Ask your dealer for them, and take no others 





Repairs clothing better than needle and thread; Silk, 
| Satin, Cotton, and Woolen, Kid Gloves, Macintosh, 
Umbrellas, etc., all colors. Sample yard, 10c. Three 
| yards, 2c. Twelve yards, 65c. Stamps taken. Agents 
| wanted. Address STAYNER & CO., Providence, R. ! 


30 days on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the popu- 





lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. Lilustrated cir 
cular free. Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, Ll LiL. 


GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant 
and adapted to both young and old of either sex 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine 


“How TO MAKE LACE 
Send Se. for price-liet of ~s and H olnt- lace 
braids, Purlings and Thread, e 
J. GURNEY & co., P. 0. Box 9627, N. ¥. City. 


= je 








co 
re luce stoutness surely a wer 

ae Guaranteed harm!:-s 
4c. Herbal Remedy o.( A. @.) Phila. Pa. 


Gueswe- Conieiieens. 


‘(HE selections in the Franklin Square Song Col 
lection are strictly first-class both artistically and 
morally. Old and young may find their favorites 
in this collection, and many new and beautifu! 
things that they have never o= or heard.—Car: 
tian Instructor, Chicago + *& 

If you want something to keep the whole fami! 
humming for a month, | And grandfather to grand 
child, purchase the Franklin Square Song Collec 
tion.—Christian Advocate. = * * 

This is the very best Collection for homes and 
| schools that we have yet seen. The compiler could 

do no better work for the homes and schools o 
America.—Fverett School Register cy 

Price, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. Sold everywhere 
| Or sent by mail, post-paid. on receipt of price. Fu! 
| tables of contents, with Specimen Pages of favor 
| ite Songs for School and Home, sent on applica 





tion. Address, Harper & Brothers, New York. 











SILKS AND VELVETS, 


This week, we shall have an un- 








usually beautiful Exhibit of Rich | 


Novelties. 

To our new fabric, “‘ English” 
Silk, we invite especial attention. 
It is light in weight, of soft, rich 
tinish, and undoubtedly very dura- 
ble. Both solid and changeable 





colorings are shown. 


IN THE BASEMENT 


India and China Silks, select de- 


signs; Plain and Striped Taffetas 
Glaces; Figured Pongees, Wash- 
able Silks. 

Plain Pongee and Japan Silk 
for dress and decorative use. 








James McCreary &Co., 


Broadway and I1th St., 
New York. 


Simply Perfect. 





Dr. WARNER'S PERFECTION WAISTS 
for Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 

rhe perfection of ease and comfort. The 
perfection of style and fit. The perfection 
of workmanship and material. 

No stiff, uncomfortable bones or reeds; 
front and sides steels removable if desired ; 
patent flexible tape buttons and adjustable 
shoulder straps. 

Prices: Ladies’, $1 ; Young Ladies’, 85c ; 
Misses’, 75c.; Children’s, 65c.; Infants’, soc. 
By mail toc. extra. For sale by leading 
merchants. 


WARNER BROS., 359 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


1784. 


1893, Lae Every 
Variety. 





AND 


WORK, 


Also 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’ Ss. 


CREATES A 
PERFECT 


MRS. GRAHAM’S 


Cream 


y | druggists. Send 10 cents in 
on “ Beauty.” M&S. GERVAISE 


’ 2355 Michigan Ave., Chicago 





RAHAM, 
C7 Lady agents wanted for New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 





Canadian Agency—145 Yonge St., Toronto 
Pacific Coast Agency—1o3 Post St., San Francisco. 


Cure for Asthma. uaranmteed or No 
New York. 


ie Export Omee iis 1164 b- — ay “eb 
. FRE address 
KoLa RTING 0O., 132 Vine St. Cincinnati, Obie. 


MACHINE. 


COMPLEXION 


Cucumber ana 


} 
the skin and makes it soft and | 


frican Kola Plant, | 
Asth ma pt ered in Congo, West | 
ty * is Nature's Sure | 


HARPER'S 


BAZAR 





00 ONLY 


Money must be sent during February, before March Ist. 


TocHome Magazine 


FOR ONE YEAR AND THE 


WHITE HOUSE DINING ROOM CHART 
FANCY WORK CHART 
PROSE AND POEYRY CHART 
SPRING DRESSMAKING CHART 
*“° FLORAL CHART 


For Only 


THE HOME MAGAZINE 
has a circulation of over 
300,000 every month. 
our great offer. 

THE HOME MAGAZINE 
by Most Skillful Artists. 





(Edited by Mrs. JOHN A. LOGAN) 


We want a million; hence 


is handsomely Illustrated g& 
The Best Story-writers " 


contribute to its columns, and every one at home ® 
will find something of interest. ® 


Children 


other home subjects. 
Mrs. LOGAN continues 
sonal Recollections. 


only fifty cents, but we 
liberal offer : 


% The White House Dining 


Fancy Work Chart 


Floral Chart 


All about flowers and plants ; 
how to plant. 


all about Flowers, the Dining Room, 


It contains interesting pages for the Mother and & 
Fashions, Fancy Work, Sunday Reading and many 


her very interesting Per- g 


Everything of the best. 
Now, THE HOME MAGAZINE for one year is 


make you the following & 


Room Chart 


New throughout from cover to cover; containing a Bill of Fare 
for every day in the whole year. 
tical directions for preparing every dish from soup to dessert. 


No two alike, and plain, prac- 


Containing over 300 illustrations of Plain and Ornamental Initials, 
Drawn Work, Netting, Embroidery, 
cellaneous Fancy Work and Home Decoration. 


The Home Magazine Poetry and Prose Chart 


Especially adapted for selections for School Children. 


Spring Dressmaking Chart 


Just completed, with designs of all the latest Spring Fashions 
of 1893, with what to wear and how to make it. 


Tatting, Patchwork, Mis- 


what to plant, when to plant and 


Invaluable to every lover of flowers. 


We offer these Five Charts and THE HOME MAGAZINE for one 
year for only FIFTY CENTS, if the money is sent during February 


before March 1. 





Mention this paper. 


The BRODIX PUBLISHING CO. 


DON’T DELAY. Address: 


614 Eleventh St., 8. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





The most delicate and lasting ot Perfumes. 


Made on the Flower#arms, 
Grasse, France. 


BOUQUE 


Acknowledged 
“the most delicious perfume distilled. 
Wholesale Depot, 56 and 58 Murray St., New York. 
Sample sent on receipt of 10 cents. 











Something New. 
SATIN, GLORIA 





A BEAUTIFUL 
WASH FABRIC 


that every lady will appreciate. 
FEELS AND LOOKS 


Just Like Silk 


With all its brilliancy and lustre. Piece- 
dyed and printed in bright, rich colors— 
only obtained heretofore on Silk and Satin 
by a process upon which a patent ne as been 
allowed. They are now SHOWN FOR 
THE FIRST TIE in P mcm se The 
Styles represent the latest novelties direct 
from the best artists in PARIS, and they 
are simply BEAUTIFUL. 

Ask your local dealer for samples. If he 
does not keep them show him this advertise- 
ment, and he can procure them from any 
wholesale dealer. 

THEY WILL SURELY PLEASE YOU. 


Don’t send to us for Samples, as we have none at retail. 
Each piece bears the above Trapg-Mark. 


SATIN GLORIA. 


NONE OTHER GENUINE. 


| ARNOLD PRINT WORKS, 


North Adams, Mass. 


Non) . 





(oO | Ifo 
Comite ( le C Ks ae 


DRESS FABRICS. 


Plain Colored Armures, Serges, 
Diagonales, Camel’s Hair, and 
Epingline, in new Spring color- 


FANCY NOVELTIES. 


Jacquard and Velours Figured, 
Glacé Mixtures, Fancy Plaid 
Stuffs, Check and Stripe Suitings, 
Printed Challies, Crepes and Cre- 
pons, Embroidered Robes. 


Proadway A 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 








BUY 
PRIDE OF 
THE WEST 
BLEACHED MUSLIN. 








Courtauld’s 


BLACHE ENGLISH CRAPES 
FOR VEILS AND TRIMMING PURPOSES ARE WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


THEY ARE LIGHT IN WEIGHT AND 


THE DYE _IS_ CV 
ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY INJURIOUS SUBSTANCE WHATEVER. 


TO BE 
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Seamiess Ribbed Waist 
FOR CHILDREN. 

Combines Durability with 

Delightful Ease and Comfort. 

The only perfect low - priced 
Waist made. Sizes, 1 to 12 years. 
For sale by all first-class Dry-Goods 
Dealers. If unable to procure in 
your town, send to us for — 
enclosing 2% cents, or 35 cents 
the better grade. 








{| Nazareth Manufacturing Co., 


Originators and Sole Manufacturers, 
NAZARETH, PA. 


~"" Dr THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 



















































































AN EXPERT PROPOSER. 











































RUTH. “No @IRt COULD HAVE, REFUSED HIM IF HE HAD PROPOSED TO HER AS 
SWEETLY AS HE PROPOSED TO ME.” 
MABEI HUT YOU MUST REMEMBER, DEAR, THAT HE HAS HAD A GREAT DEAL OF 
EXPERIENCE! 





TO A PRINCESS. 


Turns ie eplendid news from England, 
And there's splendid news from France; 

There's news that's good from Italy, 
From Russia's broad expanse ; 


But beet of all the news thal'*s come, 
The beat we've ever seen, 

The Princess fair of Wales has frowned 
Upon the crinoline, 

The dreae of woman cannot be 


Obetructive on the streets; 

It cannot at the theatre 
ur mber all the seats 

It cannot lose all grace and charm 
Now t t thie future Queen 

Has had the eplendid sense to frown 
Upon the crinoline 


woman's not to be 
Cnt ke inverted tope, 

Or funnel-shaped, or after the 
Great Pyramid Cheops 

Since Alexandra fair of Wales, 
In majesty serene, 

Has with her eweetly royal frown 
Looked down on crinoline. 


Then here's to her of England's realm, 
A tiger and three cheers! 
Then here's to thie fair lady who 
Has gq ted our fears, 
Who's stood for grace in woman's dresa 
Love may she wave who's been 
Th niwark ‘gainet thie threatened wave 
Of hoopilike crinoline! 
== 
How do y mana to get rid of bores 7?” asked 
& ras® as Am ’ mi took a seat by the busy 
man's desk 
* Oh, easily enough,” replied the buey man. *T be- 
gin to te them eateries about my emart youngeter 
‘ y the other day he said What! must you 


1? Well, good-morning 
“ Works first rate,” was the busy man’s comment 


as be resumed work 


—— 
“ This ie a ente little window here,” said the caller 
B f what wee ie it 7 
“It enables my butler to see who is at the front 

doo wfore opening it, and then he comes up to see 

whether or not I am in,” said Mra. Burnjones 

*“ What's come of your mocking-bird, Dawson ?” 

“Tt ol itmel 

“Indeed! For what reason 7” 

Disa ted ambitior It tried to mock a Ger- 
man street band last summer and couldn't.” 
— 

“Why is the agnostic not as advanced as he 

thinks 


“ Because he does not see beyond his knows.’ 












BP et 






—_— 


IT’S AN ILL WIND 





HE. “Is THaT vou, Miss Buop? 
I say, Rosatre. I—I can’t watt. You know now I Love 
YOU: WILL YOU MARRY ME” 


A ——————— 


BLOWS NOBODY GOOD. 


Willie, 
. h of duly 
ng, “is it a BO 

ble thing to be inde 
mt?” 


“Yes, my son. It is 
the only tolerable state 
to be In.” 

“ Then you and mom 
can goto thunder. I'm 
runnin’ me to-day.” 

——p»—— 

* Se, Penelope,” said 
he to his newly wedded 
wife, “see how much 
nearer the moon is 
through this tele 
scope.” 

“Dear me, Henry, 
will you never learn 
that the moon cambot 
be brought nearer by 
the glass, that it only 
appears 807” returued 
enelope. 


—————_>_——_ 


“Gareong!” cried 
Chappie, “ keserkersay 
le temps 7” 

“I cannot nnderstand 
ze jontilman,” returned 
the waiter. 

“ Well, I'll be hanged ! 
What kind of a bioom- 
ing Frenchman’ are 
you ?” sald Chappie. 








NOT THE SAME CHANCE FOR MERCY 


TEACHER. “JOuNNIE, DO YoU THINK IF YOU HAD CUT DOWN 


—_~—=>——_ 
, * ABOUT IT?” 
“You can't fool me 
with this horse. He is 
no six-year-old. Look 
at his teeth, They 
show him to be fif- 
teen.” 
“That's all right. 

This horse is so full of life that he’s really lived fifteen 
years in six.” 


AS MINE.” 


—~———_ 


“Smithers kind to his wife?” cried Brown, derisive- 
ly. “Nonsense! It's selfishness. He gives her every- 
thing she wants because she is his other balf.” 


aqua 
“ Your son is a very clever lectarer,” Mr. Henpeck. 
“ Does he inherit bis talent from you ?” 
“Not by a jugfal!” said Henpeck, ruefully. “He 
gets the lecture habit from his mother.” 














OVER THE WIRE—Dzaws sr W. H. Hype. 


OW, ALL RientT. En— 


YOUR FATHER'S CHERRY-TREE YOU WOULD HAVE TOLD THE TRUTH 


JOUNNIE (slowly). ‘No, 1 Don't BeLieve | wovrp.” 

TEACHER. “Wat! You woc.p sor TELL A FALSENOOoD?!" 

JOHNNIB (apologetically), “ WELL, MA'AM, YER SEE, I DON'T BE- 
LIEVE WASHINGTON'S FATHER WAS JUST THE SAME SORT OF FELLER 


HE HAD SOCIAL ASPIRATIONS. 


He’s very fond of criep whitebait, 
For some one once told him 
That they, when in their natural state, 
Are always in-the swim. 
——— 

* Counterfeitin’ don’t pay when you have an idiot 
for a partner,” said Dukey Flipperton. “My pard, 
who had charge of our business, made a lot o' nickels, 
an’ every one of 'em cost us eight cents apiece.” 





SHE. “Y-ves.” (Silence) “WO ARE You?” 
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CROSSING THE RED SEA. | 


See illustration on double page, 
y jewel and of jasper, 
( ald sheen, 
Iwo mighty gleaming walls uprose where | 
late the floods had been 
safe and slow the people marched | 
dry-shod across the land, 
With God's own angels holding back the 
sea on either hand. 
The aged and the little ones, the soldier 
and the priest, 
\nd God’s strong angels guarded them, the 
greatest and the least. 


Supplement. 


and all of emer- 


And 


f jewel and of jasper, and all of emerald 
sheen, 

he mighty gleaming walls uprose where 
late the floods had been. 

nd Pharaoh's golden chariots and Pha- 
raoh’s horsemen came; 

he light within their burning eyes was 
like a kindling flame. 

(nd forward, onward, with 
hurled their proud array. 

Down with the slaves!” their eager cry, 
in haste to seize their prey. 


When, lo! the angels loosed their hold! 
The waves fell headlong back, 

{nd Pharaoh and all his host, amid that 
rush and wrack, 

Swept downward struggling, perished be- 
neath the Red Sea’s foam, 

And long and deep the mourning was in 
Pharaoh's empty home. 


a shout, they 





OVER THE TEACUPS. 

See illustration on page 149. | 
CUP of tea is a panacea for most of the 
£% ills to which women are liable. Are we 
tired, are we faint, are we depressed, are we 
about to start on a journey, or just returning 
from one, our first appeal is for the refresh- 
ing drink which revives our failing energies 
and cheers our drooping spirits. After the 
horror of a sleepless night on the rolling 
train, when we waken, forlorn and demoral 
ized, to the inevitable distress of the morning 

toilette, under difficulties, our first thought | 

is of the cup of tea which, for the moment 
unattainable, floats in the mirage of our 

hopes and our despairs, as if Hebe herself | 

had brewed its nectar. 

The flower, wilted in the window,and parch- | 
ing for a dash of moisture, does not respond 
more quickly to the vital draught than does 
the average Woman, worn out with shopping 
or with society, distracted by children’s quar- 
rels or servants’ perversities, overcome by 
grief or prostrated by headache, to the friend- 
ly aid of acup of tea. It is her dearest foe, 
perhaps, for she sometimes resorts too read- 
ily to its delightful stimulus. 

Something to stir and to sip adds the 
touch just needed to conversation, and no- 
thing is therefore more delightful and more 
informal than the five o’clock tea. Not long 
ago a dozen congenial spirits were grouped 
one dusky winter afternoon in a cozy draw 
ing-room. The hostess was a woman known 
in two hemispheres for social tact and grace. 
Her guests were women noted in several 
walks of literature and art. Over round 
some of which were of colonial in- 
heritance, the friends, gossiped cheerily, 
drinking their tea from the daintiest porce- 
lain, and gaining new impressions of the 
pleasant things which we may have for the 
grasping as life goes on. 

Over the teacups at five o’clock one does 
ot need or wish anything elaborate in the 
vay of food. Is not dinner only an bour or 
two before one? Therefore the thin water- 

cracker, the delicate wafer, the fairylike cake, 
ire all that are required. More is a superfluity 
vad a vulgarity. 


tables, 








ADVE RTISE MENTS. 


Good Soup, Well Served 


how it refreshes after a long fast—how fit 
tingly it begins all good dinners, especially 
if made with 








Extrect “ BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use Ar- 
mour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a differ 
ent soup for each day in the month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 








You can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will last till 
some accident happens to it. 

Macbeth’s 

‘pearl glass” is that chimney. 


“pearl top”’ or 


You can have it—your dealer will get it—if you 
nsist on it. He may tell you it costs him three 
times as much as some others. Thatistrue. He 
may say they are just as good. Don't you believe 
t—they may be better for him; he may like the 
breaking 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. Macsetu Co. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


SOUR BREAD. 

*OUR bread is caused by poor yeast, or 
an excessive fermentation in the dough. 
Sour biscuits are caused by the use of an 
adulterated or impure baking powder, or 
from cream of tartar and soda, or soda and 
sour milk, improperly mixed. Such food 
is unwholesome, producing intestinal de 

rangements, indigestion, etc. 

A sour or alkaline taste following the use 
of the lower grade baking powders is due to 
the fact that such powders are not properly 
combined, and that the ingredients used in 
them are impure. If they do not actually 
use alum,the cream of tartar of the market 
used by their manufacturers is adulterated 
from five to twenty per cent. Their manu- 
facturers employ no chemists to test the ma- 
terials, and hence do not know how much 
lime the cream of tartar contains, and are 
unable to mix it with the soda in proper 
proportions. As high as 11.85 per cent. of 
lime has been found by the chemists in some 
of these powders, advertised to contain 
nothing but cream of tartar and soda, due to 
these causes. The result is an imperfect 
action which renders the bread, biscuit, or 
pastry inferior in lightness and sweetness, 
and leaves a residuum of lime and alum, im- 
parting a peculiar taste to the food and giv- 
ing it dyspeptic qualities. Any baking pow- 
der that does this is unfit for use. 

There can be no heavy or sour bread, bis- 
cuit, or cake where a perfectly made pure 
baking powder, like the ‘‘ Royal,” is used. 
It leaves no residuum of acid or alkali, 
and the loaf raised by it is always sweet, 
light, and wholesome, and noticeably free 
from the peculiar tastes complained of. 
This is because it is composed of nothing 
but absolutely pure materials scientifically 
combined in exactly the proper proportions 
to act upon and destroy each other while 
producing the largest amount of leavening 
gas. The Government Chemists, after their 
exhaustive tests, have recommended the 

‘ Royal” for Government use because of its 
superiority over all others in purity, strength, 
and wholesomeness. There is no danger of 
sour or bitter bread or biscuit where the 
Royal Baking Powder alone-is used. 











ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 

when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the-taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in $@c. and 
$1 hotties by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to trv it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 

San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 








ELEGANT STATIONERY | 


excellence. 


stationer’s. 





WHITING PAPER CO., 


FESS EETE 


> Heals 
™ Chaps. 


© a 
| h 
A delightful toilet 1 C C Use it after wash- 
article for a well 


skin and a marvel- 
lous and harmless 
healer for a sick 


Roughness. 


="“Cream’ 


For sale by ail dregeists, 


Smooths vial boitles. Small size by mail, =Quiets 
cents, C. H. & J. Price, Salem, Mass. 


To deserve this title inthis day of inventions and im- 
provements, writing papers must certainly be of surpassing 
The Whiting Paper Co. are the largest 
manufacturers of fine stationery in the world, their product 
is the best, and their papers the most fashionable. 

‘Try their ** Standard Linen,”’ the correct linen paper. 
An immense variety of their goods can be seen at your 


» 148 to 152 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 







Feeds the 
Skin. 


ing, after shaving, 
before retiring. The 
baby basket is not 
complete without 


oand 


Irritation. 








Largest & Most Profuse Bloomer Yet /nti / 
THIS FLOWER OF FASHION 
SANKEY will be worn by Ladies extensively next summer. Package worth 


SWEET 
PEA 


limited amount of 


20¢ will be mailed upon receipt of Six Cents (stam 
and our Beautiful inustrated Catalogue for 1893 FREE. Have but 
Mrs 
This offer will not appear again. 
NORTHRUP, BRASLAN & GOODWILN CO. 





accepted) 
Sankey Sweet Pea. Order at once. 


Seed Growers, M 





2th EH HUMA for N (or HAT 


HAIR, 


Why it EH Off, Turns Grey, N the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
A. P. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch St. Philada., Pa. 
** Every one should read this little book.” —A thenaum. 





PERSONAL BEAUTY 


How to acquire and retain it. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
— and Su uous Hair; to 
Ine or Reduce Flesh ; to Color 
the Tair and Beautify the complex- 
3 A_ book of interest to every 

Mailed ee ied) for ious. 
MADAME Lautian, 124 2d St., N.Y. City. 








~ Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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White 
[abel 


SOUPS 























SEND ¢ 

l0# ne 
AND YOUR QUART 
RETAIL 


pRice 


INDISPUTABLY CORRECT 


On receipt of price we will ship, express paid, 
our White Label Soups in case lots (1 or 2 dozen 
quarts and 2 dozen pints or 44 pints per case) to 
any part of the United States reached by express. 
Delivered prices: Quarts $3.00 per dozen, 
Pints $2.00 per dozen, % pints $1.50 per 















Co , French B . Julienne, Printa 
nier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Mulligatawny, 
Chicken, Chicken Gumbo, Beef, Puree of Green 
Peas; Tomato, Kidney, Ox Tail, Mocls Turtle, Puree 
of Game, Solo Puree, Assorted. 

ARMOUR PACKING CO. 
Soup Derarntment 
KANSAS CITY. 


- 








EgehDING © Ties ‘enone: 












MADE ONLY BY i ow 


deal FERrOMERY 6° 
typ, New Bond Street, Tconvon. 

















—o 5 


¥ Sweet 
Se lf:. ° ANEW CHARM 


: EVAN®’ Vie. 
Hey Lo at - —E E otitis, =375 impreg- 
Lt ay led odor 







jeacy and lasti strona, del 
fastidious taste. 
In o beautiful decorated quarter- 








ROSES 


Their culture and care; how the fam- 
ous D, & C. Roses are grown on their 
own roots at rose headquarters and 
how any one can grow roses and 
other flowers successfully. All this 
and more is told in our new “Guide to 
| Rose Culture.” A handsome book 
| which illustrates and prices all the 
best flowers. We mail it free together 
with a copy of our grand Floral Maga- 
zine, “SUCCESS with FLOW ERS.” 
Send us your address. 
The DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
West Grove, Pa. 




















CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
Oi! by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being abso- 
«lutely pure and possessing the emollient properties 
of Olive Oil, it is unsurpassed for the Toilet and Bath, 
and anperior to all other soaps for the Teeth and Hair 
Tt is the only perfectly aafe soap for the NURSE RY 
and Invalides. If your druggist or grocer does not keep 
it, send 15 cents for sammie cake to the importer, 
A. KLIPSTELN, 192 Pearl 8t., New York. 
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CROSSING THE RED SEA.—Ewnoravep py Cu. Bavpe From TH 
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[Sze Poem on Pace 157.] 


rat @ FP. A. Berpomay, EXHIBITED In THE Saton or THE Cuamps Exysies, 1892. 

























































































































































































USEFUL RECIPES 
Bouilli Take a 
unds). & part of the 
the purpose best, aml put it over the fire in 
a pot of cold water When it begins to 
boil, skim anc add a little fresh cold water to 
clear it When all the scum has been re 
moved, set the pot on the back of the fire, 


Genuine 


of beef 
rump serving 


piece 
(say 8 pe 


where the contents will stew very gently. 
Season with salt and pepper, 2 onions, 4 
carrots, 4 turnips, 1 head of celery. When 


these vegetables are done 
season the soup 
make the glazing as follows: Stew a piece 


of veal weighing 2 pounds with a slice of 


bacon, and 1 each of the same kinds of 
vegetables that were put into the pot with 
the beef. When done, strain off the broth 


ind reduce to the consistence proper for glaz 
ing, and pour it over the bouilli at the mo 
ment of serving itup. For the gravy, work 
up a piece of butter the size of an egg in a 
little flour, with a small pickled cucumber 
cut up fine, 1 anchovy, and a large spoon 
ful of capers. Put it in the same saucepan 
in which the glazing was prepared, with a 


little water. Heat it, stirring all the while 
but as soon as it simmers take it off and 
pour it in the sauce-boat The water in 
which the bouilli was boiled makes nice 


soup with the addition of the vegetables 
before sp of chopped up and returned 
to it. If preferred, they can be strained out 
before serving in the tureea 


Ken 


To keep Sausage until Spring —As soon as 
possible after the sausage has been seasoned 
ind prepared fry as much as you choose to 
put away in cakes of the usual size. Pack 
these cakes in the air-tight glass bottles now 

however, to cover 


uting of lard. Fasten 


ao «fC 


observing 


ick co 


Wnmon 


with an inch-ti 


on the tops securely, and your sausage will 
be as sweet spring as when you first put it 
sway, only needing to be made hot again 


Cauliflower Picl To 12 heads of cauli- 
flower put of vinegar, 5 cups of 
brown sugar onful of butter, 1 bot 

of French mustar ' i quarter-pound box of 
common mustard,2t if ground 


5 pe 5 


able spoonfuls « 


ginger, a cupful of garlics or dwarf onions, 2 
green pepper-pods,a half-teaspoonful of Cay 

enne pepper, and 1 ounce of turmeric. Mix 
together sugar, mustard, ginger, and tur 
meric, beating them well. Then boil in vine 


yar, with garlics 
utes. Meanwhil 


ae par ile pot 


peppers, ete,, for ten min- 
put on the cauliflower in a 
ind boil it until tender, which 
ires buta few mint Divide the cauli 
» conveniently sized sprigs, which 
must be carefully placed in glass jars, and 
th the spiced vinegar Seal up 

ht and keep in a dry No one can 
bave good pickles who to ex 


ites 


closet 


does not see 


ling the air, and, above all, dampness 
( rch ~(One dozen large cucumbers 
iced en th le cucumbers: three 
quarters of a peck of green tomatoes sliced; 
1 head of caulifi t into small sprigs; 
i2 large red peppers and i green one sliced 
ifter th as la en extracted; a quart 
f small white onions peeled; 1 pint of small 
est red peppers. Sprit i pint and a half 
f salt « r the above mentioned vegetables 
und Jet them stand overnight In the 
mort drain them well; then add 1 ounce 
of mac 1 ounce of white mustard seed, a 
half-our f cl 1 ounce of celery seed 
l ince af turme S table spoonfuls of 
ind mustard, with a large piece of horse 
radish cutup. Empty all intoa large preserv 
ing-kettle, cover well with vinegar, and boil 
half aun hour, or until tender 
Vinegar fo y day lse.—To 1 gallon 


of water add a pound of brown sugar; boil 
vhen cold add a slice of toasted 


bread spread with good lively yeast. 


an Sal 





ADV ERTISEMENTS. 


Chocolat Menier 
| is the beverage of 
beverages for ev- 
ery one who wish- 
es to keep the 
brain fresh and 
vigorous Pure 
» chocolate unites in 
a perfect form all 
the qualities for 
a healthy and 
strengthening liq- 
uid food, and con- 
trary to the popu- 
| lar supposition, 

(founded on the 
use of impure mat- 
ter sold as choco- 
late,) itis the Rem- 
edy par excellence 
for Dyspepsia.— 
Acup<« ar the CHo- 
COLAT MENIER 
immediately after 
eating will produce 
digestion in three 
hours. It is re- 
commended to ev- 
ery brain worker in 
: a place of using that 
which onty stimulates without strengthening 
COCOA and CHOCOLATE can no more be com- 
other than 


= «- 
: ie 
Fenoco Lar MEN 


fagsite: 
arte 





pared with each 
Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 

MENIER offers what the most particular 

er res anes oS 5 om dical men desire: a whole- 


CHOCOLAT 







ne, agreeable xl of a decided renovating power 
A sample of thi s incomparable chocolate—CHoco- 
LAT MENIE . 
be sent te ‘ ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
Secitiatme | CHOCOLAT 
this public 
Grocers pp are MENIER 
invited to forwar {umwal Salee Keooe 


{223 MILLION LoS 


lists of their CUS~ |, wees sant ene 


tomers to be sup 
plied with samples. 





IER. NY 





MENIER, Ubion Sq., New York. 


take them out to | 
While the beef is cooking | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














HARPER’S 


Purity, Strength, Perfection. 


-@elands 


Absolutely the Best. 












One 

rounded teaspoonful 
of Cleveland's \, — 

Baking Powder 

does more and better work 
than a heapin 

teaspoon 

of any other. 

A large saving on a 

year’s bakings. 











BAZAR 


The best 
known writers 
on domestic science, as 


Powd 


Marion Harland, Mrs. McBride, 
Mrs. Parker and Emily Hayes, 


and teachers of cookery, 


as Mrs. Rorer, Mrs. Lincoln 


and 


Mrs. Dearborn, 


use and recommend 
Cleveland’s Baking 
Powder. 

















“A fter a carefultrial of others, I prefer 
Cleveland’s Baking Powder.” 


Note the date: 


ce Feb’y 5, 1892. 





mg om I can 
highly 
recom- 
mend Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption for 
Croup, as I am almost 
positive that we would 
have lost our little girl, 
three years old, only 
for having Piso’s Cure 
in the house.--E. D. 
Townsend, Green Bay, | 
Wisconsin, Oct. 3, 1892 


KARL'S 


PISOS 


CONSUMPTION 


GLOVE 
moor // 


oO LOOr 









’ 








An ei 
yp whage 


KON 


= | om on a guarantee or 
Ke gam FOOTH POWDER, 2%. | 
Send x — for _ Samp! 
&. € is & ~ Le = wy, N.Y 








Manos, Marland 


NEARLY A CENTURY OLD. 
FABRIQUE FONDEE EN 1797. 


e , DUFRAISSE, 
GERARO SUCCESSEURS ; x CIE, 


COP HRT stone, 





Cu. FieELo HAVILAND 
"FH wane. LIMOGES CHINA op¢c-o+re0, 


GDM 
FRANCY 


For sale by 


—tiS8 MARKED :— 


dealer. 








A beautiful shape for rich 
dinner or course services. 








reeable Lanstive and NERVE TONIC. Formula } once W rote: : 


A Famous 

French Chef 
“ The very soul of 
| cooking is the stock - pot, and 
| the finest stock-pot is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef.’’ 


Genuine only with sige 
Invaluable in im 
proved and economic 
For Soups, 
Sauces, and Made Dishes, 


nature 


cookery. 





ears 
Soap 


| Which would you rather have, 


if you could have your choice, 
transparent skin or perfect 
features ? 

All the world would choose 
one way; and you can have it 
measurably. 

If you use Pears’ Soap and 
live w vholesomely otherwise, you 
will have th@{ best complexion 


| Nature has for you. 


All sorts of stores, sell it, es- 
pecially druggists; all sorts of 
ne use it. 





aoe " s 4 | 
_ 
joules. 


the First Analysts 
in the World 
—— it 
Pure 








ae 
the perfection 
of 





every prominent 


Olive ¢ Oil. 


S.RAE&CO. - - - «+ Lacnorn, Itaty. 











JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris ExPosiTion, 1889. 
_ THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Complexion Preserved, 


OR. HEBRA’S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Liver- Molar = Blackbeads, 


skin to its rot = produc- 
clear and healthy complexion. 
Superior toall face pre jons 
perfectly harmless. At all druggists or = 
walled for &@ cts. Send for circular. | 


G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, O. 


















‘oughs, Creep, Sere | 


Cures Consum 


— 





Throat. Sold by tree ween 


ma Guarantee 


vse Ot. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER] 





sore eves 





$0 


No 


Chicago ; 











Why not 


Bran es 


By mail 25 


HIGGINS’ INDELIBLE IN 


er fussy treatment. Fully guaranteed. Extra size bottles. 1 
at all dealers 
— 


cents from CHAS. M 


Eighth Street, Brooklyn, New York 


A MAT’S A MAT 


is a dress 
buy 
mat wears 








wood’ pA PENETRATING PLASTER is a distinct ste 


a dress, but 
the best when 
like the Hartman 


, cw York; 
Atlanta, Ga 


needs no heat, 
spalght,or oth- 
cents 
HIGGINS & CO., 





qualities vary— 
it's cheapest, 


Flexible. 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
i and 6 $ 2 Peat asi, 
testimonials mailed free 


__our Mats ame Renee tag etashes stamped ** Hartman.” 


508 State St., 
Catalogue and 


oS YS 





sorates Fosdve ce ate 
Prepared w:th bismuth by CH. PA ¥, Perfemer, 0,7-C 
USE NONE 


wort « FRANCE » and the sienatare CH. FAY. 





HAIR DEAT 


neck, without discoloration or injury to the most del 


It was for Gfty years the secret formula of 
Erasmas Wilson, acknowledged by physicians as the 
highest authority and the most eminent dermatologist 
During his private 
practice of a life-time among the nobility and aristocracy 
Price. ot ty 


bby for America. Address ‘The Skookum Root 
Grower Co., 57 Fifth Avenue, 


and hair specialist that ever lived. 


of Europe he prescri 
mail, securely packed. 


thie recipe 









dnstanily removes and forever do» 
stroys objectionable hat, whether 
upon the hands, fuss, arms or 








ect health guar}Vant 
ae ILLUSTRATED ne nook, GRATIS 
ste Association, San Francisco. 





aes 








HOOPING-COUGH 
CROU 





* 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
Pm and effectual Epatich Cure without 


Popes ence me gt 


Ca... 70 North 

















rapidly penetra 


netrate and oan th 


the fatt 
yy" 


Unrivaled aa for R 


forward ; a decided im t upon 


matter in the pares, enabling nkiller to 
" Come Back, 


25 cents. Sold by all first-class druggists, or mailed 
Worth taking trouble to get. 


Jounsox & _ 92 William St., New York. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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Dr THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 




















